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TROUBLE OR LOss. 





BY A. K. 





When we were married, my husband and I, 
We marrted for love; we were very poor. 
“Love files from the window when Poverty 

Comes stalking in at the door,” 
So the people said. “itis folly. Take care; 
You'd better not marry so soon—beware !" 


We laughed at their warning, my husband 
aod I, 
We went to the minister and were wed; 
As happy a couple as ever lived, 
Though we were so poor. They said; 
“Love never will make the kettle boll, 
Nor fill it with meat, nor the lamp with ofl.” 


We loved each other, my husband and I; 
We were young and strong, and our hearts 
were light; 
We looked at the future without a fear, 
And worked in the present with all our 
miy ht; 
We made us a home, as 
best—) 
A wee little house like a brown bird's nest. 


we hoped for the 


We were so happy, my husband and I, 
The furniture he wade all at night, 
And I the carpets and curtains and spreads, 
And our home was always neat and bright, 
We planted roses and vines by the door, 
And they wreathed the cottage o'er and o'er. 


We had hard fortune, my husband and I, 
A little one came and the crops were poor; 
And very often that winter we saw 
Grim Poverty stalking in at the door. 
But Love never offered to fly away 
From the home he made on our wedding day. 


We never lost courage, my husband and I; 
And fortune changed for us in the spring, 
We have a good home and children and 

friends 
Enough and to spare of everything. 
And we knew true love would not leave our 
home 
No matter what trouble or loss may come. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—(CoNncLUDED. ) 


SDAILE led the way to Teresa's 

k rooms. Hedid not seem to notice 

whether the others followed. The 

door of his dressing room was unlocked 

but closed; the key was on the inner side 
as usual. 

The window was closed and barred. Es- 
daile passed to the door opening on the 
gallery, It was locked. 

“Who locked this door ?”” be inquired. 

“I did, sir,” answered Harris. ‘‘The 
room is just as I left it last evening.”’ 

Esdaile, without another word, turned 
to the safe. At first sight it appeared to 
be untouched. He vent down and ex- 
amined the lock. 

The door would not readily open, and 
seemed as if it had veen jammed. At last 
however he managed to force it apen. 

“That’s it,”’ he said grimly, turning to 
the valet. “Harris are you fit toact? My 
Poor fellow !’’ 

Harris looked earnestiy into his mas- 
ter’s face and replied— 

‘Yea, sir; I’m fit for anything you want 
done. I[ won’t faii.”’ 

“Thanks! I know 

Ride 


nat said Esdaile 


tne egrap: 


ives then seu 


into VYiliag6é, and 
scotiand Yard for 
the constabies up bere. I’m going to 
the river. And send ap Annie to me.”’ 

Harris hurried off. Esdaile was evi- 
dently master of himself. When Annie 
came, he questioned her without any need 
of prompting from Ted or Mabel. 
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When had she last seen her mistress? 
Did she wait on her last night? The girl 
said “‘No;”’ she had something to do for 
one of the ladies, and her mistress said she 
need not wait on her. 

When she had gone to the bedroom that 
morning, as directed by Harris, she could 
not find anywhere the gown her mistress 
bad worn at dinner; there were no wraps 
or out-door garments missing. 

The maid being dismissed, Esdaile asked 
for an account of last night’s proceedings, 
and, when that was given, inquired if any 
unusual noises had been heard. No one 
had heard a sound; there was not a sus- 
picion in any one’s mind of burglars. 

They were all atterly shocked when 
Harris told them Teresa was missing. The 
house was being searched when Easdaile 
arrived, and the gardeners were searching 
the grounds. Even while Ted spoke the 
butler brought word that his mistress was 
not in the house, 

‘*We’ve not taken much care of her,’’ 
said Ted with compunction. “I don’t 
know what you will say to us.’”’ 

**You arenot biaming yourself, surely?’’ 
returned Eadaile, knitting his brow in sur 
prise. “It ia no one’s fault. Don’t make 
things worse than they are!’’—drawing a 
sharp breath. ‘“‘Where are the others?’ 
he inquired abruptiy. “I will go to them 
—they must not stay—no one need. And 
the bail—tbere was a list somewhere. I 
must wire,’’ 

He had for the time utterly forgotten 
the rubies—did not care whetner they were 
gone or not—never asked a word about 
them; he had not even looked to see if the 
jewels in the safe were intact. He would 
not let Mabel or Ted do enything that he 
could do himself.| 

“No, thanks. I must act,’ be said. 
“And you had better not stay; it will bea 
wretched house,”’ 

‘We are going to stay,’’ deciared Mabel 
firmly; “and you must let us heip you, 
Derek.”’ 

He only looked at her with a faint 
smile, not having the heart to gerinsay 


ber. 
He went down-stairs among his guests, 


somehow stifling all expressions of saym- 
pathy. Hestood with one hand upon a 
chair steadying himself! as well as be 
could; but, when he spoke, bia voice had 
lost its musical ring. 

“There bave been burglara in the 
house,’”’ he said; and a thrill paseed 
through the guests. “I think my wife 
must have surprised them, and in some 
way they have removed her.”’ 

He paused; this was the first time any 
one had distinetiy understood bia conjec- 
tures. Ali felt that he wanted to combat 
the sinster construction hundreds would 


ance—that he meant bis own view 
forth to the worid. 

But only a murmur 6scaped the listen- 
ere, who all seemed to be spell-bound by 
Esdaile’s terrible calmness. 

When however he bad made bis explan- 
ation and bad expressed his sorrow at 
being obliged to break up the party, one 
of the older men spoke a few simple 
words of sympathy, and said how giad 
all would be to heip in any way. 

‘‘] am sure of that,’’ replied Esdaile. 

By the time every one was ready to go 





| breaking and his brain reeling. 


| the gardens had been thor: 


sughly searched, 


butin vain. In the meantime telegrams 
bad been sent ntermanding the nvite 
ns to tbe Da an gro ~ ad 
taken messages t 1968 ¢ elg r 
hood, 
Esdaile had bimself found the list of 


{guests ina desk of Teresa’s, which stood 
just as she had ieft it; and he would not 
let Mabel touch it, though bis heart seemed 

Then 
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Harris came and told him tbat the rubies 
were safe inthe cellar, where they had 
been placed. 

“The rubies?” his master said, puzzied. 

“Yea, sir—the ‘King’s rubies,’ ”’ 

Esdaile shuddered, but made no an- 
ewer; and Harris retired. Then the vil- 
lage police came, and the river was drag- 
ged. While that measure was in progress, 
a footman cameto his master and an- 
nounced Mr. Stephen Hall. 

‘Show him in,” said Esdaile. 

Mr. Hall entered the roomin « quiet 
business-like manner, and heard Esdaile’s 
story. He had brought another detective 
with bim, and both went to see the room 
upetairs, Hall going straight to the safe. 

“Broken open,’’ be said. ‘‘Are these all 
the jowela that were here, sir, or do you 
miss any ?”’ 

Esdaile, looking at the stones carefully, 
enumerated what were missing—a con- 
siderable portion. Then the two men 
went to the window—there was no sign of 
entry there; examination ofthe ground 
below, which was covered with shrubs, 
showed no disturbance of the mould. 

Inthe bedroom and Teresa’s dressing 
room there was also no appearance of any 
having entered surreptitiously. The menu 
passed out into the corridor. There wasa 
window at one end with a narrow aiil. 

“Is this fastened at uight?’ inquired 
Hall. 

“Usually,” replied Eadaile. 

On inguiry being made, a maid servant 
said she hud closed the window and fast- 
ened it. 

“Then how is it the hbasp isn’t fastened 
now ?”’ asked Hall. 

The woman persisted that she bad shut 
and hasped the window, and pointed out 
thatthe hasp wasa newand strong one, 
and, if not caught very securely, few 
back. 

There would be no difficulty for any one 
to pass unr ticed from this window to the 
dressing room. 

The locked door could have been un- 
locked by skeleton keys and relocked; or 
one of the burglars could have got out of 
the dressing room window with Teresa— 
who must in some way have been ren- 
dered insensible—and a coufederate could 
bave closed and barred it, and made his 
own exit by the corridor. 

The second detective, who had been sent 
down to examines the garden beneath the 
window, came up at this juncture and re- 
ported that the grass of one of the lawns 


| reached to the house wall, and, if any one 
| had been over it last night, po signs had 


been left. 
He also informed hia chief thatthe vil- 


| lage police said that, #0 far as known at 


| Esdaile explained thatthe valet bad 


} , it th 
put upon his wife’s mysterious disappear. | present, no strangers had been seen in e 


to go) 


neighborhood. 

The servants werethen vent for, though 
had 
the rubles ia his charge, and the other ser- 
vants had been in the bouse a iong time 
and were perfectly trustworthy. 

Hall discovered nothing pointing to 
complicity on the partof any of the house- 
hold, 

Harris, when questioned about bis iock- 


ing thedressing room door, sai i Whe 
not usually locked; but he fastened it last 
last night because his master waa away 
The mystery of the ase deepe 
Se ] I Be the sires 
ints 
’ 4 
Hail pondered silently, a1 er | 
Lot speak Suddenly he t * A 
{| “Where are the rubies, sir? Are ity 
safe ?’’ 
“Harris says #0. Do you want Ww #66 


| them ?’’ 
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“If you please, sir; and 
come too——’"’ 

**Yes—I’ll come,’’ said Eedalie; he was 
not going to flinch from any ordeal. 

He forced bimself to look at those bate- 
ful jewels he bad last seenin Teresa's 
hands, and turned away hurried'y after 
they had been locked up again. 

‘*Yes—they are all right,” he said almost 
sharply to the detective. “It isn’t the 
jewels | care for; I didn’t send for you to 
trace those.’”’ Then he added more gently, 
“I beg your pardon. Now tell me what 
you think.’’ 

“Well, sir,’’ replied Hall, ‘it’s early to 
form atheory—aend there might be sev- 
erai.”’ 

“Twoarein yourown mind,” said Ka- 
daile quietly—‘‘that my wife is in the plant 
and hastaken these jeweis herself; an- 
other is that there is«iover in this case, 
Don’t work on those lines; you will ve 
misied.’’ 

“You want the lady discovered, sir, or, 
if unhappily made away with——” 

Esdaile could not suppress a cry of pain; 
bis command of himself was siackening. 
Those worda that put into shape his own 
vague fears were scarcely bearable. 

“You are only doing your duty in put- 
ting allthe points before ine,’’ he said to 
the detective; ‘and I see clearly the 
grounds you have for your views, It looks 
as if the theft had been accomplished from 
within the house, I only tell you, if you 
follow either of your theories, you will 
waste time. There is no lover, and the 
jewels were not taken by my wife. If she 
were capable of such a crime, she would 


if you would 


| not bave forced the safe; she knew where 


the key was.’’ 

“You don’t keep 
sir ?’’ 

“No; the last time I used it was yester- 
day——”’ He paused, with a sudden con- 
fused recollection which made bim draw 
outhis keys and look attbem. Had he 
putthe key of the safe in ite usual place 
yesterday? The detective was watching 
bim quietly. 

“It just occurred to me that I had 
slipped it Into my pocket without think- 
ing,’’ said Esdaile. ‘I was talking at the 
time. Itisn’'ton this ring. Ah, here it 
is !''—and he drew a ailent heavy breath. 

Hall looked at the key, then handed it 
back. 

“Of course,”’ said Esdaile, ‘your idea isa 
strengthened. You will say there was no 
choice but to break open the eafe, and 
there must have been a man coneerned. 
I maintain what I thought from the 
firast.’’ 

“Yea sir; | should be glad°to know your 
view.’’ 

“There bave been burglars, attracted by 
those wretched rubies. Shebas in some 
way *e6n them; tbey have either carried 
ber off or murdered her.’’ 

Fadalle completed the sentence withou’ 
faltering. Halli did not eanawer imme- 
diately; he saw bow Eadalie was suffer 
ing aod the nan was uuwiliiing to try him 
more than was necessary; be wanted to 
give him time. 

He thonght it moat 
been murdered, 


it about you, then, 


that Teresa 
her to have 


like.iy 
aU Pp posing 
{au ageat. 


been a victim and Burglare 


t usually carry a woman off, even if 


ahecan identify then at 6X perienced 


1 A t ese ey } uy were 


a “ Lhe ca a ” rr) a 


nad sCarce: y ever come 


across a Case Of successful burglary where 


was no accomplices within the 


Suspicious by training, be even won- 





2 


dered if Eedaile really trosted his wife as 
fully as he pretended to do, or whether he 
bed put the key into hia pocket purposely 
and removed the rubies out of ber reach 

“Women have married a man for just 
such a chance before now,” thought Mr. 
Hall. Then he said aloud, ‘Well sir, I'm 
not Fo sure about one part of your conjec 
ture; but I'll do my best. $ I'll go out now, 
and make some inquiries round abvout 
with my man.” 

“Very well; anc umierstand there ja no 
limit to money,” replied Eadaile. 

He could not reat, could not walt for 
the reenitse of the detective’s labora. He 
went down tothe river, which they were 
atill dragging, and felt am if all would bea 
perfect blank when the business was 
over 

Presently there was considerable com- 
motion among tne kn: tof constables and 


helpers from the house and village, and 
Kedeile started forward. 

‘What in it?" he said hoarsely. ‘What 
have you found?’ 

Winn, who haa been belping to direct 
the searcheis, came forward from the 
group. 

“The dinghey, sir’ he said. “A man is 


bringing it up the river.’”’ 


Esdaile went forward alowly, feeling 
half dazed. The dinghey was run in al- 
most at his feet, and the man who had 


brought it explained that be Lad found it 
embedded in some reeds lower down the 
river. There was nothing inthe boat but 
apalrof sculls and @ boat-hook. 

It seemed to EKadaile like a ghastly 
dream; the sense of unreality was grow- 
ing more and more keen and painful— 
the group around him, the gathering 
darknows, the silent river with its endiess 
flow, the familiar scene, the boat lying 
under the bank. 

“Shall we try any more, sir?’ asked 
Winn. “It's been 
ting dark. 


no usé, and it's get- 


We'll make another effort to- 
morrow.” 
‘*Yes—to morrow," said Esdaile me- 
chapically. “Send the wen up to the 
bouse.”’ 


“*T'll eee to that,” said Lord Wyndnsam; 
and Esdaile turned away, giving up bis 
piace to Ted in a stupeted 
walked back to the house, 


way, and 





CHAPTER XVI, 

ry\ii le ball-door was open, and the light 
| from within shone brightly upon the 
avenue of trees and the white stepe, 

Ks ‘wile, as he entered the house, felt bis 
brain reeling; but he staggered through 
the hall into the dining-room beyond. 
Then everything seemed to collapse, and 
# black darkness came over all. 
He had broken down at last. 
less search, the awfu!] fear 
endure it longer. 


The hope 
po man could 
Mabel found him lying 
inw@ad faint. She sent for 


kept every one 6)*e away, 


Harrie and 
sitting on the 
floor and lifting Eadaile’s head on to ber 
knee, 

‘Its a pity we can't 
scious, my lady,’’ 


leave him 
sald Harris, gently 
forcing brandy between the clenched 
teeth “Il knew how it would end. He 
wonldn’t touch a thing, not even the wine 
I brought him; and he would 
thing i 


uncon- 


do every- 
He'll never get over it if 
my young lady ten’t found.” 

Dd 


meaelf, 


you know what they are saying in 
the village?” inquired Mabel. 

“Yos my lady; and | know what Mr, 
Hall thinks,’ said Harris indignantly. 
“It fen't true—I'd swear to that!” 

“Pcoorchild! Heaven belp her!” mur- 
mured Mabe! brokenly. ‘Let him alone, 
Harris—be's coming to,” 

Eadaile recovered her unconsctousness 
very slowly; and while he lay there, with 
closed eyes and clenched teeth, enduring 
hie agony, @ passionate longing came over 
him to get away to those rooms up-stairs 
—to be alone. 

“Mabel,” he whispered, “I can’t atay 
here,"’ 

“Lie still a little longer,’ she maid tend- 
érly; ‘‘you are over-done, Harris sball 
bring you some food and wine.” 

But Eedaile was inexorable, though io 
the gentlest way. That insatiable desire 
Of Nis was stronger than all else, and con- 
querest, 


He got up with Harris’ help, bat went 
out of the room by bimeelf, and up-stairs 


to Teresa’ 


sapartment. The tension gave 

way and bé@ sank dow! nh @ perox- 
ye * sf 

eve f ‘ are ehe 

War «a . oy ZX Wildiy 

! aufle i‘ in ¢ tor 

ture Madly be cried to her to come back 


to hin, appealed to Heaven to have meroy 
and to spare her. 


Presently he went downstairs, appar- 


THE SATURDA 


ently quite calm, speaking in very low 
tones, took food and wine, and looked after 
Ted and Mabel, going to the room pre 
pared for him when they parted for the 
Dight. 

Mabel understand—there wae #0 much 
to be done, and he must get strength to do 
it. This was the night they hed al! looked 
forward to—when the whole house wae to 
be ablaze with light, and filled with music 
| and happy voices. 

This was the night when the girl bride 
was to beve stood before ber bosband 
while be clasped on her throat end arms 
those splendid jewels that could scarosly 
heighten her beauty. 

She would have been smiling, balf seek- 
ing his admiration, half shy under it; and 
he would heve kissed ber soft lips. In- 
stead of all thia, he lay here, acarcely con- 
scious of what was passing around him 

In the neighborhood many ugly rumore 
were afloat, but the people who discussed 
them were nevertheless careful to leave 
cardia and to make inquiries at the Manor. 

There were many, of course, who were 
fullof pity for Eedsile and the unhappy 
gir) who had been dragged from her home 
8© oruelly; but the newspapers disseem!- 
nated, as far as they dared, all the rumors 
of the gossips and the theories of the 
police, and they filled columns with de- 
tails concerning the ‘extraordinary disa)- 
pearance.’’ 

A \arge reward was offered for auy tid- 
ings of Teresa Eadaile, living or dead. 
The detectiveat Leigh's Holiow spent days 
in tryipg to trace the course of the sup- 
posed burglars; while Hall went up lo 
town and baupted the resoria of criminals 
and thieves. 

This was in obedience to bis employer's 
orders, for Hall himself atili believed in 
his theory that Terese was an sccoum; ice. 
He could not however understand the 
ward being a0 complelely ignored; 
amongst thieves 
and #0 large @ Sul 
information if 
ment. 


re 
honor 
he 

uraw 
nfine 


of money miuet 


the girl were in © 


If she were not an accouipilee she must 


have been though there was 
no trace of her body having been disposed 
of. Hali’s thoughts bad fr 
urally turned to the gaug called 
the police the “Invincibles,”’ 

That gang did their work in # peculiarly 
skilful and daring style; 
capture of Varcoe, the Hy irit 
among them, they bad worked on a differ- 
ent system, utterly puzzling to the police, 
bunt not on the lines of the Leigh's Hollow 
affair. 

After the break-up to the 
rendezvous the 
work 
poilce were 


murdered, 
Bhivcliggest 


Alince Lue 


but, 


Poimlert 


K @eunington 
“Invincibles’ seemed to 
more secretly than ever, and the 
inciined t 


band bad been scattered 


beileve that tle 


A fact which might lead to a clue was 
discovered a few days belore Msdaiio left 
the country for London, A inan had 


bought, in a village some milos « 
covered cart iiarkel 
pe, 

This possible clue was followed 
Hall bad decided that some eonvenience 
was probably used by the burglars. 

It turned oul bowever that 
question was respectable in eppearance, 
and caine frow another part of the 
try, and, moreover, there was no evidauce 


ft, a higgiit 


such «as gardeners 


the man in 


coun. 


of apy borse having been bought, This 
clue had to be dropped as of no Use at 
present, 

So, heart-sick but indomitable, Ewedaile 


left Leigh’s Hollow; he could be of no use 
there, and he could not endure the place 
every spot was haunted by 
his wife, and the gossip and were 
intolerable, Hecarried the rubies witb 
bim and sent them again to bis bank 

He took rooms away from bis Old quar- 
ters, in a street oear Portman aquare6, Har- 
ris accompanying him. Tie Wynodhains 
had gone to visit Mabel’s mother, and 
would be in town ahortly. 

Eadaile bad already received a letter 
froin Bianche Gifford, who appeared to be 


mmevocries of 
scandal 


8O genuinely distressed, anxious to 


know whether the scarch Was successful, 
that he was touchéd will remorse at the 
thoughtof his former bard opinion of 
her. 

Teresa was right, after iii; s8Le always 
Wee Wieser and better than be, and the wx 
man head good in her—a east, & Aas 
fond of his lost treasur And ex 

‘ ! x ® * 

ow P 
gre g 8 
x oe a 
f leresa 
Derek's letter coutained few cetaiis as 
, the inéasures that he had taken to obtain 


tidings of his wife; for he was averse from 
| taking any one into bis confidence in mat- 


knew wasa tction, | 


mi the first nate | 


up, for | 


Y EVENING POST. 


tere of this kind. He declined seeing her, 
although she pressed bim tocall should he 
be In town 

“J am seeing no one,” he wrote; ‘and 
when I get to town my time will be fully 
ocen pied.” 

How could he talk to a living soul— 
above all to ber—concerning thie awfal 
calamity that bad fallen upon him? He 
could scarcely dwell upon it even in 
thonght, lest be should go mad. 

The firet person he saw afier bis arrival 
in town was Stepben Ha!!, who, when be 
entered the room, was fora few moments 
too shocked to speak. 

There was aterribie change in Esdaile; 
he looked like a man who had been face to 
face with dea'tb, and had passed through a 
martyrdom of pain. Hé showed no want 
of energy; but, though it was of a less 
fiery character than hitherto, it bad gained 
in #teadinessa and force, 

Hail bad no success to report. 
self waa of course not surprised, as he con- 
sidered the theories upon which he was 
working were wrong. Esdaile also showed 
disappointment; he listened witbout 
any #ign of feeling, then said— 

“Il am puzzled at that reward drawing 
nothing. We must think of some other 
way—we are losing time; and you see you 
are known to most of thesemen whom we 
want to find out” 

“Yes, sir—that is a difficulty we apoke of 
i jeft Leigh’s Hollow. There are 

sOmeé wen, too, | want to lay bholdof who 

night possibly bave been concerned; but 

I can’t fod one of them, There was a fel- 

low amongst them whomightieton. I 

tell you what, sir—l was going toone of 

their cribs to night; then, when I got yeur 

letter saying you were coming up, I 

thought I'd see first if you thought it any 

use going on this tack.”’ 
‘You don't, 1 know. 
|} ju default of any 


idea of 


He bim- 


no 


pefore 


Yes—itis of use, 
better plan. I bad an 
comiug With you sometimes—oh, 
| not dressed !ik6e this! ’—eeeing Hall giance 

him. “Not in my own 
course,” 

“(Quite sO, Ril; bul they’il know you are 
a gentieman.”’ 

“] suppcsea so; but I shouido’t 
first ge 


dutiously at 


' 


| Character, of 


be the 
life io 
We'll iet that be under- 
Esdaile, witha smile that 
| npadé the pain in his face more marked, 
1 “] don't Know that I can do wach; bat I 
i sh can’t 
save A BLONG witb 


ntleuian who wanted to see 
ite loWest phases, 


| 
| stood,”’ said 


uid perhaps be some ure, and | 
antursed, Can I 
you to-night?” 

“Yes, wir 


go 


You know they are danger- 
ous places, Have some weapon about you. 
The place I’m going to is up by Gray's 
Inn—tbe nicest bole you can imagine. You 
meet at 1130 in Brunswick Square, and 
By- 
| the bye, I'll ask you for some money while 
i’ here,’’ 

After cetaile, Hali left. 
Eadaiie then paced the room restiessly till 
it was time to get ready. To act was some 
relief; and he might diseover some clue 

, where even the detective would fail. 


Gisgulse yourself a8 weil as you can. 


Sellling soine 





CHAPTER XVII. 


POLICEMAN stood on the steps of 
\ Bow-Street police-station esrensiy 
a contemplating the people who 
paused to read the notice sffixed to the 
railings, with the word ‘‘Reward’”’ in huge 
startling letters at the top. 

One man stood looking at the poster for 
s01n6 Ininules with an @xpreasion his 
haggard face that was quite beyoud the 
understanding of the policeman on duty, 
who was nevertheless attracted by it. The 
man suddenly raised bis cark eyes and 
#lared insolently at bis natural enemy; but 
it was not the insolence of fear. 


ou 


“I should 
way you've 
hoarsely. 


think you knew me by the 
been spotting me!’’ be said 


“Maybe l do,” replied the puliceman 


coolly. ‘*That’# a big reward, ain’t it?” 

“It ought to have fetched ont some 
thing,’’ said Varcoe. ‘The gir! likes some 
other chap better, I guess’’—-and is 
walked away, with his bands in bie al 
most 6mipty pocksis and leas erect ihan 
before 


“The girl’s busband must be a 
ik of burglars! As if they wouldn’t 
peecbed on 6ach bL6r the 


v ar 14C I € 
uught of Alice 
Winn only SaVagely glad 
arich oian should suffer as well ase poor 
one, 


made him that 


' 


He was losing all sense of shame, feel- 
ing that be hada right to take, if he could, 
from men who bad more than they ought 
to have. The way in which he pushed 
through the crowds in the street was an 
index to his recklessness and disregard of 
every one else's rights. 

He walked on as if he were the sole foot- 
passenger—pushed people aside, broke 
through groups, and launched an impre- 
cation at a man who accidentally stambied 
against him. In this way it did not take 
him long to reach Grey’s Inn. 

The court Varooe entered looked about 
as ugly and dangerous a place as any 
capital could ahow. The inevitable public- 
house stood atonecorner, reeking with 
the emell of beer and spirits. It was 
nearly half-past eleven at night, but a 
ragged child, almost a baby, sat on the 
doorstep. Varcoe almost fell over the 
waif as he strode through the ewing- 
doors, 

The bar was fall of people—hang-dog- 
looking meu, dissolute women witb ragged 
sabawise over their dirty cotton gowns, 

Varcoe even now looked somewhat out 
ot place in thie assemblage. He nodded 
tosomé of the men inan off-hand way, 
cracked a joke with some of the women, 
and went tothe bar and called for some 
whiskey. 

He stood there drinking and looking 
about him with a bailf-downcast, half-ag- 
gressive air. He was unsociable of late; 
when the Isndiord spoketo him, he an: 
awered curtly, and sometimes not at all. 
Suddenly bowever bis attention was fixed 
upon two men who came into the bar. 

They differed widely from the rest of 
this motley crowd of criminals and their 
bangers-on, especially the taller of the 

wo. 

: The rough overcoat did not deceive Var- 
ode, thugh be could not see the man’s 
face, it being almost Lidden by his turned- 
up coat collar and felt bat 

He decided that the man was either a de- 
teetive pretending to be a gentleman, or a 
real geutieman come bere for a “lark.” 

The other man, though dressed in 4 
shabby seumi-clerical style, Varcoe was 
suspicions of, but could not recognize, In- 
deed Hall was excellently disguised in 
the atyle of the visitors te common lodg- 
ing bouses and thieves’ kitchens, 

In this character it would not do for him 
to order adrink for himeelf; 80 witha 
quiet chuckle, he asked the landlord to 
bring some soda-water, and a brandy aod 
soda for his friend. The two sat down, 
their every movement watched by many 
pairs of eyes. 

Eager as Esdaile bad been to take partin 
the search, this first ex perience wasa shock 
to him. For a few moments he kept up 
the necessary oonversstion with bis com- 
panion in a mechanical way. 

“We musin’t stay long,” sald Hall under 
his breath, but not appearing to wish to 
concea! what he was saying. 

Esdaile nodded, looking about bim and 
listening to the talk, watchful of every- 
thing and every one. Varcoe, leaning 
against the bar, was not likely to escape 
bim, and he started as he caught sight of 
the wan. 

“Do you see the man witb dark eyes 
cioge to the bar ?’’ be eaid, turning to Hal! 
‘‘Hie’s leaning ou it; he’s staring at us this 
minute’? 

Hall turned his eyes quickly in the 
direction indicated. 

“That's one of them,” he muttered— 
“aud a precions dare-dewil too! He wasa 
better sort once, poor beggar!’ he added, 
sipning bis soda water. 

Varcoe bad moved, and Esdaile watched 
bim, as if the man ba!a strange fascina 
tion for bio. 

“I want that wan,” he said to Hall in 4 


w bisper, 
“Come outside,” replied the detective. 


Ae they went oat, the menand womeo 
turned to look at them, and uttered their 
remarks in audible tones. Varcoe watched 
the two strangers until the door closed 0e 
hind them. There was a scow! on his 
face, but be laughed when one of the wo 
mé6n said— 

“What are they doing here? Ain’t the 
tallone aswell? T’other ain’t a mission 
ary Tece—eb ?”’ 
replied 
haven't epotted their birds.” 


—is he, 


‘May be,’’ Varcoe; “and they 


Outside, in the dark dirty street, Es 
aile drew a ng breath; even here the 
a free pare with the place 
. ba a I aw) 
, boa 
e . it? V al s 
‘‘He caa help me,” answered Esdalie. 
Halil looked at the young man ateadily- 


“Well, that’s astaggerer!’’ he exclaimed. 
" 4 
“Excuse me, sir—what in the world mace 
you think of that ?”’ 








— 


* Sit 


‘ 

















“| aaw bim once—months ago, and he’s 
tbe man I want,” said Esdaile, speaking 
purriedly, ae if he were trying to repress 
excitewent “I must wait for him here 
ti/l he comes out; he mustn’t be seen with 
me.” 

“Do you know what he is, sir? He has 
peen s desperate burglar. He's not so very 
long out of prison. He's going the same 
way agein. I’m afraid he once belonged 
to that very gang I told you of—tbs ‘In- 
vincibles.’”’ 

“Poor beggar !’’ muttered Esdaile. 

“¥es—I’m very sorry for bim, sir. He’s 
come down; and I’ve known him do some 
odd things for a bardened fellow like that. 
But do think, sir——”’ 

“1 heave thought—at least——"” No— 
Halil would not understand that this was 
not thougbt, but inspiration. ‘You're a 
good fellow, Hall, but I know something 
of thia man. WhenlI saw him, I prom- 
ined to be slient, eo Ican’ttell you. I know 
he'll be faithful; I am sure I can trust him, 
No one can help me as he can.”’ 

Hali shook bis head. There was no 
doubt Varcoe could beip if he chose; bnt 
who could trast bim? It was no use how- 
ever oppesing Esdaile, so he was silent, 
and the two men watched from a vantsge 
point, where they were half hidden, but 
which oommended a full view of the 
puhile bouge, 

Possibly, Esdaile thoughht, Varooe 
would not be sober when he did come out; 
he bad not failed to notice that the man 
bad sunk lower since he last sew him; but 
then the poor begyar was 80 miserable, and 
he looked half starved. And there was 
Alice breaking bis heart. 

A policeman passed by—it was getting 
late, and he pushed back the public house 
door apd looked in. Somebody broshed 
past him and taorped towards Gray’s Inn 
Lane. 

“Our man!" Esdaile whispered, and 
passed swiftly from his place of conceal- 
ment, the detective following. 

Varooe did not once look back, and had 
no idea that he was being followed. But 
he turned round sbarply as he heard a 
footetep at his side—the tall manin the 
rough overcoat, and behind him the mis 
wslonary. 

“W hat the——” began Varcoe savagely. 


“Husb! You don’t remember me—do 
you? I remember you,” said Esdaile 
softly. 


Varcoe stepped back; the flerceness in 
his eyes died out as he looked at Esdaile 
with # curious mixture of shame and earn 
cath ons, 

“Yese—l remember you, sir,’’ he said 
Unwteadily, passing bis band over his eyes 
apd turning aside, 

Eadalie put his band within the man’s 
erin. 

Come home with me,’”’ he said gently; 
“You can do something for me if you 
will.’’ 

“J can, sir—I1?’ He did not offer any 
résistance; but, before Esdaile could speak 
again, be went on—“Do you know what I 
am sir? If that man with you je a’tec, he 
kpnows—you ask him. There isn’t any- 
thing lean dofor you—you’rea gentie- 
men—’’ 

“And lask your help. Heaven knows 
J stand in need of it! I know what you 
aré—that is why you can help mé,’’ said 
Kadaile earnestly. ‘‘Waita minute!’ He 
hlepped back w Hall, and Varcve stood 
wtill, as if he were dazed. 

“I'll see you to-morrow,” said Esdaile 
tothe detective, “and let you know how 
this goes, You need bave no fear.”’ 

“You know what you’re about, sir,” 
said Hall, smiling. “You seem to manage 
the fellow. Good night!’ 

The detective went off towards Holborn, 
aud Esdalie rejoined Varcoe. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


T Was past one o’clock in the morning 
| when Esdaile let simself into the 
bouse with @ latchkey. Varooe shut 
the door, and, when the dining-room was 
reached, stood back in an expectant atti 
tude, 

“Come and sit down,” said Esdaiie 
Kentiy. He pulled a chair forward; but 
Varcoe would not sit down until Derek 
Was seated. 

“When did you last eat anything?’ in 
quired Esdaile, with bis band on the bell. 

“A good while ago, sir,’’ Varcoe replied 


gencing furtively ro © room, @ We 
furnisbed soft-carpted apartment, yet 

} Ot seem jli-at ease in it 

Esdaiie sighed, The man looked more 


baxgard and dissipated than when he last 
saw bin, unkempt too, and rough enough 
to bave repelled most people: but Eedaile 
Was superior to all such minor sensations 
bight. 








a 


Varcoe with an expression of surprise 
that was quite unusual in the well-trained 
valet. 

“I baven’t bad anything, Harris,’ eaid 
his master. “Do you think you can man- 
age some coffee? And bring up anything 
you can find two eat.” 

Harris, sssenting, beiped to remove the 
Cvercoat which bad served to disguise Ee 
dalle, and retired. 

Varcoe, wore and more puzzied, sat 
down at Esdaile’s reiterated request. 

“So your name is ‘Varooe’?” said Ee 
dalle, af'er some minutes’ silence. “Is that 
your real name ?”’ 

“You, sir—Frank Varcoe.” 

“Well, I kept my promise.” 

The man looked up eagerly. 

“Aud I kept mine, sir!’ he said, with 
subdued earnestness. 

“I'm glad of that How have you been 
getting on since? Not very weil?” 


touched 6 soft spot in Varooe’s heart ; bus 
he replied somewhat jauntily— 

“] suppose you wouldn’t call it well, 
sir. It don’t matter forme. You say you 
know what lam. Well, you can’t expect 
much.” 

“Here comes the supper,’’ said Esdaile 
quietly. “Suppose we have some.” 

Varcoe stared blankly. The matter-ot- 





fact anewer subdued him agsin—he could 
not understand Esdaiia The supper 
which the valet now placed upon the tahie 


simple though it was—some coid fowl and 
ham, cut up and nicely srranged, an un 
touched jelly, the whitest of bread, and 
hot coffee, the fragrance of which filled the 
room. 

The coflee was the only drewhaeck ; the 


he hat not balf satisfied it Hut the 
warmth was welcome and tbe delicate 
food exceedingly palatable, and he made 
amends for Esdaile’s lack of appetite 


up, and be left the room, wondering what 
in the world bis master was about, bring- 
ing home a fellow like that, aod even 
sitting at the same tabie with him. Some. 
thing to do with the poor young mistress, 
"of course! Why. the man looked as if be 
might have carried her off himeeif! 

Eadaile made his strange guest eat, 
noting the while that his manners were not 
uncouth. Varcoe ventured to say present 
ly— 

“You don’t eat yourself, sir.’’ 

“I’ve not feasted ns you have,” replied 
Esdalie. “Are you sure you've had 
enough? Finish the coffee, and have a 
cigar.’’ 

Varcoe took the proffered cigar, but he 
did not light it. Notthat he did not ap 
preciate a cigar, but he was too much as 
tonished. He sat in silent amesezement, 
looking at bie hoat’s handsome grave face. 
Presentiy Feadaile, rousing bimeself sud- 
denly, met the man’s glance, which was 
instantly withdrawn. 

‘I’ve puzzied you,” he said, ‘I wiil ex 
plain what | meant when I said that, be 
cause you are what you are, you could help 
me. You've heard of the robbery at my 
place—Leigh’s Hollow 7’ 

“Your place, sir?’ exclaimed Varocoe, 
not able to repress his eagerness, ‘Then 
you’re Mr. Derek Eedaile?”’ 

“YVen.’’ 

“] peard of it, sir. I never thought fit 
was you. | wish—I do wish it wasn't! 
That ien’t the young tady you talked of 
that night, sir—don’t you remember ?— 
when you said there wasn’t much differ. 
ence between yousand méina manner of 
spesking, of course, sir 7’ 

“Yesa—the same,’ said Kedaile; ‘and | 
don’t know et this minute whether abe is 
living or dead, If you can help me, Var- 
coe, will you? You sball not lose that re 
ward ” 

“Ob, sir,” exciaimed Varcoe, starting 
up, “don’t talk like thet! Keward! I'd 
do anything inthe world for you with- 
out #0 much es @ drop of drink for it! 








I would! I saw that bill to-day, sir, be 


| fore I went to the ‘Chequers’—where you 


| and 


Harris appeared, and glanced at | 1 wanted. 


‘tec came in, you know. I didn’t 
know the young lacy belonged to yoo. I 
wouldn’t bave thought what 1 didif I’d 
known, sir’’—turning the cigar over avd 


over in bis fingers, and stammering and 


- } 6] vy r% 
averting bis face from Eadalie. ‘I’m very 
sorry 1 bad the t! é at ai t the I 
didu’ts& “ 

4 r f, ‘ 
youreae i | ; re * * 
jon’t know Low » thank r 
readiness © serve meé | never thoug 

id do so for the re 


for a moment you wou 
ward only. Ii sbhouldn’t bave asked your 
belp if I bad; it wouidn’t have been what 
But the reward is offered 


to 


| 
| 
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whoever gets the information I seex—you 
—some other man -—"’ 


“No, no, sir—not me!’ interposed Var- | 


coe brokenly. 


I'd rather anything had happened to me | 


myself than for you to have iost the young 
lady.”’ ° 

“But, Varcoe,” said Esdaile, biting his 
lip to steady bimeeif, “why are you so 
eager to du something for me? It’s little 
enough you'd let me do for you.”’ 

“Ob, it isn’t that, sir !’’—bis voice was 
tremulous now, “!] baven’t done all you’d 
have liked. I've been going to the dogs, 
as I told you I should. But [’ve never for- 
gotten— not really forgotten. And 1! did 


| try, just because you wereso kind. And 


I was mad that night, sir. You don’t 
know what it was like to have yon speak 


, so soft, as if Iwas the same as you, ina 
| way. Justas if you really cared, though 


The kind tone end its evident sincerity | 


was such a4 Varcoe bad not seen for years, | 


I waen't your surt—you a gentieman, and 
me # thief that bad come out of prison !”’ 

“| aiways koew | could trist you,” ssid 
Exdaile. “I didn’t know you were so 
grateful for #0 little.’ He shaded his face 
with his band, and bis voice faltered. ‘I 
was #0 sorry for you then. 1 was so 
happy, and you—so happy! Now we are 
quita, Varcoe.”’ 

“You said you trusted me, sir, always,’’ 
said Varooe, after a long silence. ‘I don’t 
koow how that can be, seeing all you've 
heard of ne. I've gone back to drinking 
wir’’—he turned aside in shame—‘“‘and | 
baven’t kept honest neither.’’ 

**You tried to, Varcoe?” 

‘Yes, sir—I tried; but those ‘tecs kind 
of dodged ine. | suppose they’re bound 
to. Anybow, | couidn’t get work, trough 


| [know a lot about borses and that sort of 


craving for drink wes upon Verooe, and | 


Harris was told he need not walt or sit | 


| night’—with « balf- laugh. 


thing. And then I gave up—'twasn’t any 
use. I hadn't anything to eat, sir.’’ 

“Was that why you gave up— because 
you were starving? I wish 1] had known. 
Bat why are you telling me all this, 
Varcoe ?”’ 

“Why, «ir, you spoke about my helping 
you, and you might bave an ides that I’d 
gone on pretty stright, so as you could 
trust me. And I took some money one 
“Not much, 
on my life, eir; but I was starving that 


ight!” 
“J wish I could have known!” ex- 
‘claime!t Esdaile, with « bitter sigh. He 


felt wore strongly thau ever that the map 
was worthly of trust. 

“You won't play me ftalee,’’ he added, 
with a emile as eweet as 4 woman's. 

“No, Sir—that I won't!’ Varcoe blurted 


ont. ‘You tell meali you want, and I'll 
try and doit, if I die for it! I wouldn't 
touch # penny of yours, wir. No—not 


those rubies, even if you .eft them srat 
tered about !’’ 

‘Then, Varcoe,’ ssid Esdaile earnestly, 
‘if you bold allthatisa mine #8 sacred, 
you must bold my wish as sacred; and, 
while you aremy helper, you must touch 
nothing of any one 6ise’s—and you must 
not drink.’’ 

“] won't take anything of any one’s, 
sir, if you bid me,” replied Varcoe; “and 
1 don’t want to drink elther—but I can’t 
promise there. I shouldn't keep it; I must 
have it!” 

“Then you won't do for me,"’ declared 
Esdalie, not shocked or offended. “I in- 
tend to pay you weekly enough on which 
to live decentivy and bonestiy; but nota 
penny of mine shall goin drink or help 
suy man—jleest of ali you—wruin bimeself 
body and #oui.”’ 

“least of ai) me!’ Varcoe echoed, 
“Why do you say that, #ir?”’ 

‘*Hecaune I ilke you--vecauss you're too 
good Ww go lo wrecks in that way—you were 
wade for better things; because I like and 
pity that poor giri woo loves you, andl 
won't edd even # grain of sand Ww the load 
abe bears for you.” 

Varcoe’s bead drooped. 

‘Bat, if | promised,”” he whispered—“if 
I felled, sir, what would you do? I'd try, 





sir, oply—oaly 
‘Come, Varcooe—for Heaven’s sake, 
piuck up end vegin again!’ Eadaille got) 


up and laid his band tenderly upon tre 
“Ll want your help sore 
This should bee 


tien « seLouider 


ly, and J’ll heip you. 
turbing point in your ilfe; there never 
was wrong # deep that it couldn't be 
wiped out Promises me you won't fal 
you will kee; v ! Yoo muat! 
ere Wars 5 nhs va m whois 
Ke 1” 
¥ A 
* ’ > f r . lig 
SCILGLLIDg, piecaee cigs *s , igiveu 
it Butit went out directiy Kedaile vegan * 
lo speac 
) BE 2 Eb 


“T'lido all I ean for yoo. | 


' 
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Bric-a-Brac. 

FEATHERED VSNTRILOQUINTS. — Orni- 
thologists assert that some birds, especi- 
ally sparrows, tbrushes, and robine, have 
ventriloguial powers. Birds, when sour- 
prised in singing, will be allent for a mo- 
ment, and then give forth «a faint song 
that seems to come from sa distance, 
though the singer may be actually not 
farther than ten feet away. 

THe RKatrLesnaxu.—The rattlesnake, 
though one of the most deadly of snakes, 
is by nO means the most unamiable of 
them, for it never makes an unprovoked 
attack and never pursuce es retreating 
enemy. Its lack of active malice is largely 
counteracted by its oriminal laziness, for it 
declines to move out of the path of the 
wayfarer; and, when be treads upon it, the 
unwitting and unwilling discourtesy is 
regarded as an offence meriting instant 
capital punishment, 

THE ENv&eLors.—Before the introduc- 
tion of the Penny Postal System by Sir 
Rowland Hill in 1840, the envelope, as 
now cemmonly understood, wae but littie 
used, the chief reason for tiie being that a 
double charge was made for a peper en- 
closed in another, however thin each 
might be; even the smailest cutting from 
a newspaper was sufficient to entail an 
extra [oo; and fees were feesin those days! 
Consequently, after thie rule was strictly 
euforced, only franked ietters were en- 
veloped, although it had onoe been con- 
sidered a mark of more respect to use an 
envelope, and a point of etiquettein writ- 
ing to a superior. 

Or Kinas.—Middie ages it was not 
only generally believed that risgs oould 
be charmed by the power of the magician, 
but thatthe engraved stones on ancient 
rings which were found on old sites pos- 
sessed supernatural properties, the good 
or evil influences of which would be im- 
parted to the wearer. 

Rings made of the bones of an ostrich 
were deemed of rare value; those of houf 
inclosed in gold a remedy for epilepay. 

A piece of silver collected at the com.- 
munion and made intoaring is still sup- 
posed to bea cure for convulsions and his 
of every kind; if collected on Easter Sun- 
day its efficacy is greatiy increased. 

Litti.s THinos.—The infinite value of 
littie things in their bearings upon life in 
this world bas a most striking illastration 
in the history of the gypsy moth, which 
pest the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
is now imploring Congress to help it get 
rid of. A Harvard professor who enter- 
tained a vain hope of sdvantageously 
crossing the European moth with the 
American silkworm allowed his one soll- 
tary imported caterplilar to escape. The 
result is, that, to day, an insect destroys 
the trees within three hundred and fifty 
square miles of territory and threatens 
the whole coentry, and thousands of 
pounds are ez pended all to no use. 

TY IT YOURSKLY.—A very curious fact 
is the impossibility of moving your eye 
while examining the reflection of that 
organ ina mirror. It is really the most 
movable part of the face; yet, if you hold 
your head fixed and try t move your 
eye while watching It, you cannot do it— 
even the onethousandth of an ineh. Of 
courte, if you look at the reflection of the 
noes, or any other partof the face, your 
eye nust move to see lt. But the strange 
thing js thatthe moment you endesvor to 
perceive the motion the eye is ized. This 
jg one of the reasons why « person's ex- 
pression as seen by bimwself in a gisens is 
quite different from whatit is when seen 
by others. 

Mistakes.—The mistakes that oocur in 
newspapers are frequently amusing. Here 
are several to be added to those which 
were recently quoted in this page. A cele 
brated singer wee thrown out of bie car- 
riage whilst driving, and a morning paper, 
after describing (he accident, added, ‘We 


aré happy Wsay that he was abie to ap- 
pear the following evening In three 
pieces.’’ This advertisement from a North 
London paper is w delightful misprint. 
“Wanted a respectable girl, age eighty- 
five, to take care of one baby.”” And tbis 
| mixture of areportof the presentation to 
a winister, aud of the chase of a mad dog, 
ned much aibusen tat the time of its 
‘ ares % 
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FROM THE LAND. 


BY MA mM. 








As one that near the Gate of Hercules 
Looks forth at night, and feels « warmer 


air 
Breathe on the heaving darkness; and he 
p ~e 
White faming Strius climb the Southern 
stair 


After Orton and the Picltades: 
And down the weet seveet Venus, calm and 


fair — 

A iittie moon; and warmer comes the 
bree ze— 

Comes from the land—and knows the land 
is there, 


So We, Of & HOTH 1eetiors « Cean towed, 

In ship more frail, and th « darker night, 
Afraid t trust the chart, the compass lost, 
And on the dim hortzon never « light 
Yet tn the darkness fee! an alr more biand, 
And now the wind 

Land, 
CV © ~<a 


MARRED BY FATE. 


In blowing from the 





BY THER AUTHOR oF ‘GLORY &® LOVERS,’ 


“AN ABOM IMPOsTOR © “HtUsHED 


ur!" “a LOVER FROM OVEK 


ve 


THK 8KA,”’ KETO. 





CHAPTER XXIIL 


PFVHEN, as if he remembered suddenly 
| that be was not filto epeak to her— 

for, alas and alas! hie brain was | 
dizay and his eyes hot with the wild life, | 
the incessant dissipation—be groaned and 
waved bis hand. 

‘440 on, Jona! I- I must go!” 

And be woved as if to pass on; but she | 
put out ber trembling hand upon bis arm. | 

“No—no!”’ she panted. +‘ You — you | 
must not go!’’ ! 

And at her touch he staved. 

They stood quite silent for a moment or 
tea, Broce breathing heavily with the ef- | 
fort at self control, Jess’ bossom heaving 
under the shock of the sudden meeting. i 

She eaw (the change in bim; it was worse 
than even Lady Marveile’s description 
bed led ber to limagine; saw it, and, in- | 
stead of getting virtuously indignant, was 
hile! with pity. 


[ret is the way with women—when they | 
love 


Soe feltasif, girl as she was, she could | 
throw ber erme round bim and ery, “You 
shea. go uo fartber on the road to ruin. 1 | 
Wiii save you!’ though she had, at that 
monent, pot the lease: notion of how she 
Would set aboul Lis sa.vation. 


As for Bruce, shame, remorse, and the 
7 


pengs of unsatieied love, tore at him 
ejually, ashe looked atthe lovely face | 
which has growneo tuin and ethereal 
#ice> be bad last seen it He was the first 


to speak. 
“You had better go on and pass me by, 


Joes." hesaid, boarsely, bitterly, “I am 
pet t—Go, Jews! God—God bless you— | 
Kood bye” } 


Sul ber email bands grew lighter on bis 
arin, Ugbter, but still tremulous. 

“NoTl’ she said, and her voice vibrated 
with so Woman's déterminatior born of | 
love “I—I wautto speak to you, Lord 

Bruce. W bere aad She iooked | 
ind. 
tie still 


Kea 
re 





hesitated. 
wilh no uncertain 


His manhood cried 
voice, ‘Let this inno 
cent fower of womanhood go on her way, 
your look and touch—tbough love | 
prompt thea—defileit.’’ But bis resoiu- 

bon welled beneath the love and pity in | 
ber vcice and ey6a. ; 

‘Come into the Park,’ he said huskily. 

They walked side by side, in silence, and 
entering the Park, madetheir way to one | 
of the side walks 

Passers by gianced at them curiously 
—et tbe peice, almost white face of the 
beautiful girl, and the baggard and worn | 
one of the man; bul Jess did not notice the | 
curious glances; she was walking es in a! 
dream. Joy, in his presence, agony at the 
cbange in him warred within ber. 

They came lo a seat, and she sank into | 
it He stood for an instant, as if vot | 
worthy to sit im ber presence, then sat | 
down and stared in front of bim. 

He had had some cham pagne—s fairly 
large quantity, atthe Warwick—had slept 
not atealland scarcely eaten, so that he 


leet 


feit confused and bewildered; in fact, bis 
nerves when with Jess shook him, so to 
speak, from head to foot. 

“Woy did you st me, Jees?’’ he askad, 
neilow ¥ - Ketter let me g: my 
way It’s the de s way, | know, ar ‘ 
read for you! 

Aud be laugbed the short, bitter laugh | 
of a cynicism born of bis miserabie con 
ditica. j 


‘if—ifwe were strangers—and when you 


| Jose solemnly. 


| won't say a word in wy defen ‘oe. 


| out towards hiin, but 
| touching bim. 


i ofier’ 


I'm built that way, you see,’ bitterly. 


'—ss lam—would break ber heart. 


“Hush!” ebe said, and the sweet, al- 
most solemn whisper, as tremulous as the 
fret note of the lark soaring at heaven's 
gete, went to bis heart, and awed him. 
“Did you think that I should pass you as 





were iil and—and in trouble ?”’ 

He bung his head. 

“If 1 am ill, it 1s my own fault,’ he said, 
“and es for my trouble, you can’t beip 
me, Jeus.”’ 


| 
i 
“Why bave you not gone to see Lady 
| Marveile?”’ she asked, evading the direct 
| subject, 


thereby showing ber woman:y 
| lect. 


He shook his bead. 


“Why ebouid 1 go to ber?” be asked 


 moodily. 


*Because— because ale icves you!’ said 


“Her beartis aching at 


the thought that you have cegsed lv care 
for ber, bave neglected her.’ 
*Ail the more reasoo that] should kee} 


away from her—and frou 
bas an ounce of regarc fr 


everyoue wo 


‘rt , 
r@ @il., iis, 


he said. “You bave seen her? 

**You,”’ seid Joe, ‘1 Lave jusi.em ber 
And ail ber taik was of you—of! » f 
whom she isso fond. At! Broce. 

“And—she toid you thai—ihat i—i—— 

| be faltered. 

“Had been ill, were } vers she 
finished for him softly. 

‘She putit that way, did ene?” be said 
grimly. “It was very good of her; sse 

| might bave told you tbe truth 
“Perbaps | know it,”’ came t almost 
| inaudible response, “Ab! Bruce, bow 


could you, how 
wicked !’’ 

The tears were in her voice, but he dared 
not look at her eyes. His beart burnt with 


could you be s0—s80— 


| shame aod remorse 


he said, be 
No, I 
lau 
Look Upon in6 
mad, Jess, and— 


“You don’t understand,’’ 
tween his teoth. “if you knew! 
a 
bad lot, bopelessiy bad, 
as mad, stark, staring 
let me go away.” 

“Not yet,”’ sbe sald, and ber hand went 
stopped short of 
“Why are you 
eager to leave me—HKruce?’ 

“Eager to leave you! You know wiat 
joy tis tome tosit beside you here, to 
bave you néar me, to hear your voice, even 
though I know all the while that I am not 
fit to do so, that, if 1 were nolacur ands 
selfish coward, I should get up and rid 
you of my presence.”’ 


5bO—SsO 


“ldo not wish you to go,’ she said 
gentiy. “I wantto speak to you, Lord 
Kavenburst. I want you to promise that 


—that when you leave meé, in a few min- 





utee, you will goto Lady Marveile. She 
wants toleave London, to go into the 
country; you will go with ber—for my 


sake, Bruce?’ 

He shook his head. 

“lLecannot. You ask too much, | should 
KO mad in the country, Jess. It 
talking. I know what you wu ean, and I 
am grateful to you fortrying to pull me 
out of the mud—God biess you, my dear 
eet!—butit is useless. When oneot vs 
Clansmeres is on the downward road, we 
don’t stop until we reach Satan at the end 


Is ho use 


Jens shuddered. 
‘Forgive me!’ 
Jess, why 


he broke 
not go! 


“On! 
of you, 


out, 
The sight 


|} though it is such a joy to me now while 


you are bere, will drive me mad when 
you are gone! Stop! | know what you 
think of me; that 1 am a weak fool and a 
eur! And | am—in this business! But 


“Wait—and for God's sake don’tcry! | 
Don't listen to mé—but yes, listen, Jess! | 
1 can’t go to the old lady. The sight of me | 

But | 
Ili leave London.”’ | 
“Aul yes,’ she cried 


ratefully. “If! 
you will do tbat!’ % : 


“Yes, I'li leave Eugland altogether, 
J eus.”’ 

She caught her breath, and turned to 
bim. 


“Leave England!’ she echoed, with a 
sinking of the voice and beart. 
He nodded. 


“Yes, | intended doing so before | saw 





you. | have been make arrangements. A 
frieud is getting mea berth in one of the 
Border forces out in Africa 

A faint cry escaped her. 

“In Africa!’ ehe breathed 

*Yea,’’ be said *]t ts the v Pe 
an do inere ie, or w t some fig 
DZ er there j ey w gia 
a. wi iry SU AeCop straig — 

Ihe tears filled ber eyes so that the gas 
lam pe, lit now, shone as in a mist. 

‘It would be easy enough, if—if | bad | 


some bone from you, Jess. I would wait 
and work for ten years, if there was any 
hope of getting you at the end of them, 
Bat there isn’t, you see. I know the sort 
of man your father is—as hard as nails, 
and as unbending as I am. It will be a 
fight tothe death between us, @ fight io 
which I shall go down.”’ 

She was silent a minute, giving her ach- 
ing heart time to teat, then In the sofiest, 
sweetest voice, she murmured: 

‘“There—there is always hope.”’ 

Her face flusbed, and he turned to her 
witb feverish swiftness. 

“Hope? What do you mean, Jess? Do 
you mean that——”’ 

*Notbing is ever hopeless,”’ she mur- 
uured, her eyes sinking, then she raised 
them to meet bie bravely. For this was 
no time for fearful modesty and maidenly 
sbrinkiog. This man, whom sbe loved 
better than life itself, had to be saved. 
came fast. 

‘*‘Do you mean that— 


hie ODresth 


!’ be said. 


mop. 

wall! lm not sat! I never was at my 
and pow——"'—his voice sank— 

‘there is a barrier between us, Jess!” 

He meant tbat lifeof the last few 

weeke bad besmirched him too deeply to 


beet, 


?? 
ue 


permit Bim: to approach her, and she 80 
understood Lim then; in the light thrown 
by aller events she read Lis words differ- 
ent.y 

“No, sbe saidina iow voice, “There 


can be po ubdtoess, Bruce, if—if you love 
Mme Sliis 

“Ifllove you!’ He laugbed. ‘Is there 
any one mowent of the day or bight that 
I don’t think of you, and long for you! If 
liove you! My girl,’’ almost fiercely, 





“no man ever loved a woman as I love 
you! I can’t live without you; tbat 
suis it up, Jése; lile is not woth liv- 
lug. ’ 


Even inthe midst of her wisery his 
avowal struck a chord of joy and rap- 
ture, 

‘On ! Bruce, Bruce!’ she faitered. 

“And that’s why I’m going away,’’ he 
ead. “‘Evenif lubed pot made up my 
mind to go, I shouid go now 1 have seen 


|; you; | couldn't bear any more such meet- 


ings! tut J+ss, what did you mean by 
‘hope’? Willi you-—"’ —he atretched 
oul bis band tO grasp her aro, but let it 
fail without touching her—‘‘will you 
promise to be my wite?’ 

She was silent, and ba went 
heartiess haste, 

Listen, Jess, ]ani going to the bad, I 
KoOw:; you know it, tou. You cal save 
me. Promise to be my wife—”’ 

Sue shook Ler bead. 

“I will promise neverto marry anyone 
6isé,’’ Sbe said brokeniy. 

He isugned ebortly. 

“Ab! Jess, no woman—nvut one woman 
in lén thousand—ever keptsucha promise! 
1 wouldn’t ask you—iet you—makeit! I 
know 80 well what would bappen, will 
bappen! 1 shail go away, out there to 
Africa, and you wiii be ieft behind, here 
in Englaud; you wiil see other men——”’ 

Sbe drew away from him with patieot 
repudiation and indignation. 


ou with 


‘Your father, your friends will take you 





they will teach you to forget me . 
She checked the deniai that sprang to 
ber lips. 


wearawaya stone. It will be 
with you. i know it! Some day you will 
meet sommé mWan—some goud feiiow, iike 
Frank Forde, for insiance—and ne will 
fall im love wilh you—bow couid he belp 
it!-and they will press and coax you, 
they will uever let you alone nig or day 
until you have married him !” 

She was sient 

“I kuow,’’ be said, bitterly; “and 1’ve 
oonghitecomplain. Such a wau would 
bs more Worthy of you than lam. I can 
aco it ali, cieariy! You'd cesist fora timu6, 
then you'd give way. Taoat soft heart of 
yvure—whicn wakes me love you so— 
would 6 against me, Jess! You would 
marry Gi, and be happy. While i—~” 
He paused. “I'm orute enough to bope 
that | uiay mever live to know it!” 

“On, cruel, cruei !"’ she subbed 

Reuiorse caught bim by tne 


throat, 

“Yes, I’m a vrute! | know it Forgive 
me, Jess! Buithe thought of what will 
be sure to hap; assure as that lamp’s 
alight bere, makes we mad !’’ 

e sj . 8 ie6l, and pace ip and 

wi Dg Séii in De seat 
again 

J ons CA you bere, ti ZO away cut 
of . sy nai ner , , 
of England, pernaps for years, Knowing 
that you were free, that your father and 


your friends were strivino 








to marry you to someone else, would—you 
might jast as well hanga ton weight 
round a swimwmiog man, and ask him not 
to drown!” 

Sbe knew he spoke the truth, and her 
heart was filled with dismay, with the 
cold foreboding of the certainty of his 
ruin. And it would be she who had 
wrought it! 

‘*Whatcan I do?” broke from her lips, 

He stared inp front of him, his brows 
knitted. He was sober enough now, and 
all bis senses awake and yu:vering. The 
word, the idea of “hope,” had flashed 
through him like an electric spark, 

‘What can Ido?” she repeated, almost 
with a moan, 

Sne would have laid down her life at 
that moment, willing, cheerfully, to save 
him, and counted the sacrifice as nought. 
But dying will not helpa headstrong man 
with the inberited passions and vices all 
in fullswing and hurrying bim fast to 


| ruin. 


tif i wait—— Jess! But, ah! youdon’t | 


| 








| here, there, and everywhere; and eévery- | 
| 
| where you go, and every dayin tus week 


‘*] will tell you,”’ he said; and he turned 
to her with something like his old air of 
command aod mastery. “If you still love 
me—forgive me, dearest, | know it!—you 
can do this! Mark me, Jess, even as | ask 
it, I know that I am not worthy. There— 
there are things which, if you knew’’—he 
was thinking of the recent weeks, not 
Deborah—“‘you would get up, and fly 
from me, as from a mad dog! But you 
must never know. If you did, you would 
know that you could never marry me!” 

Pregnant words to be récalled in the af- 
tertime. 

“There is one thing you can do,’ he 
wenton more siowly—almost solemnly; 
‘“‘you can marry me!” 


Jess started, and turned her lovely eyes 
upon him witb a wonder too great for ex- 
pression in words. 

“You can marry me,” he said, still more 
solemnly. 

She drew a long breath, as if bis words 
had caused her heart to cease beating for a 
moment. 

“Marry—you! Bruce! But my father 

” 

‘*Will not consent, will neverc” sent 
If you wait for that, you wait for tne im- 
possible,”’ he said. ‘Mind, Jess,! find it 
bard to forgive him, even though he is 
your father! His reasons are not good 
enough to warrant his parting us, and 
sending meto ruin! He will never give 
his consent; but you can marry me witb- 
out it!’ 

She started and shrunk away from bim 
slightly; but, as she saw the jook of pain 
cross his face, she drew neéar again. 

“With—withonut it, Bruce? Ab, no!” 

“Why not?” be said. ‘You spoke of 
hope just now, Jess. What did you mean? 
That be might be induced to give bis con- 
sent? When? When it is too late! 

“Do you think any man can goon living 
on indefinite hope tor—God knows how 
many years !—and leave hie darling to be 
tem pted to forget him, and marry anotber 
man? No! Do this, Jess—marry wé, 
secretly, and at once——” 

“Secretly! At once!’ she breathed, 


| without knowing t at she spoke. 


‘*Yes,”’ be saia, his eyes flashing, his 
whole face transformed. it was wan aud 
haggard stiil; but the hideous traces of bis 


| mad dissipation were already disappesr 
ing. Ob! marvellous miracie, wrought 
| by love! 

‘The perpetua! dropping of water will | 


like that | 


& day and night | would have filled him with tne sp! 


“Marry me secretly, andatonce! I will 
leave you atthe church door—at the re 
gistrar’s, if you like; we can arrange which 
it shall be—you shall go back to your fath- 
er—and | wii! goto Africa.” 

“To Africa ?”’ she echoed. 

Her brain wasin a whirl, her whol 
heart beating so furiously that she could 
scarcely think, least of all, speak. 

“Yes! Don’t think tbatlam going t0 
trade upon your love for me, dearest! No} 
wiil go out there,and wiusome kind 
honor, name. There will be fighting, a0 
lcan prove tbat lam something bette 
than the worthless kind of idiot which 
your father—God knows bow justly !— 
thinks we! When I’m able to prove that, 
I'll come back and—claim you!” 

The blood was running swiftly throug) 
Jess’ veins. The changein biw wrought 
its effect upon her, She saw the truth, the 
feasibility of the proposal. 

After ail, how could she, baving # beart 
in ber bosom full of iove for him, cons’g® 


himto alifeof exile and bardsb!?p apd 
agapger, Wilh the certainty that Wale pe 
Was away she would forget 
uarry al her mano? 

Bui, ifshe married bim secretly, p> og 
from bim at thechurch door—at toe reg** 


’ . I- 
trar’s office—sbe would have bound be 


self to him beyond ali chance of loss; ne 
rito 





























hope, with the desire to prove his man- 
hood. Ina word, she would—save him! 

If, amongst the readers of this story of 
Jesa’ life, I should be fortunate enough to 
count a tender-hearted girl, let her put 
nerself in Jess’ place,and ask herself 
what she would have done ander the cir- 
cumstances—not forgetting that Jess’ 
lover was sitting rear ber, and plesding 
with passionate earnestness, I will leave 
the issue to that tender-hearte: girl 
reader. 

“Think, Jess! Think, dearest!” he 
said, his eyes—so much clearer now— 
dwelling on ber face, “It is vou who 
shall decide!’ Thena sense of his un- 
worthiness rose and overwhelmed bim. 
“Ob! my darling, itis asking too much! 
If you knew all! Jesk, if you say ‘yee,’ if 
you marry mé, promise me, before Heav- 
en, that, whatever you hear, you will stick 
tome! However bad it be—and it can- 
not be biacker than the truth—you will 
not cast me off! I am deceiving you, 
keeping things back—but I can’t lose you 
—I cannot!’ 

“IT promise,” she said, in a low voice. 

“And—and you will do what I ask you? 
You will marry me secretly?” be said, in 
a voice husky with emotion. ‘All I ask 
is, that you should bind yourself to me; 
that while I am away, trying to prove that 
I am a little less unworthy of you, I can 
feel that you are mine. I wantto pe able 
to say to myself, when the biack fit comes 
over me, ‘Jess is mine; she is my wife, 
She cannot marry any other man, be- 
cause she is mine—my very own—legally, 
indi putably. I’veonly to keep straight, 
apd push my way to the front, to be able 
to go back and claim her! That’s all!” 

She could not speak, ber heart beat so 
fiercely. She thought of her father: she 
owed him obedience, trust; but one shall, 
80 says Scripture, cling to one’s husband, 
and leave one’s father: and if she married 
Bruce, he would be her husband ! 

After all, as she had vowed never to 
marry any 0 her man, what wrong would 
she commit in marrying Bruce Raven- 
hurst? He would leave her at the church 
door—— 

“Speak to me, Jess,’’ he said, at last. 
“Isitto be, or not? Will you trust me 
—”’ At the world “trust” he broke 
down, and hesitated. ‘‘No, don’t trust 
me!’’ he cried, with a groan, ‘I’m not 
worth it——”’ 

Jess turned to him, her heart, her soul, 
in ber eyes. Love seemed to radiate from 
her whole being. 

“T trust you,” she said. ‘I trust you, be- 
cause I love you, Bruce. I will do what 
you want!” 

He fell a-trembling, as well he might. 
Then—there was noone near—he caught 
her to him, and kissed her, the passionate, 
burning kissof the man who has been 
near ruined for just the tack of tbat kiss. 

‘My dearest! My darling!’ be breathed. 
“Ob, thank God! Jess, I swear to you-——”’ 

She laid her trembling fingers on his 
lipe. 

“Bruce, I trust you! You—you will not 
be—wild any more?” 

“Asthereis aHeaven above us, I will 
try to be worthy of you, Jess!” he re- 
sponded, with something like a sob in his 
voice. 

“I must go now—’ 

‘Meet me here to-morrow—no, not to- 
morrow—the day after,’’ hesaid. “1 will 
make all the arrangements. Oh, Jess! my 
own, my wite! You have given me hope 
and life.”’ 

‘Have 1?’ she said, ina low voice, as 
she nestled tohim. “And are you hap- 
pier, Bruce ?’’ 

He laughed—a very different laugh to 
that which a few minutes ago had tortured 
her. 


“Iam so happy that I can searcely per- 


suade myse!f that I am pot dreaming. My | 


wife! My wife! Think of it, Jeas!’’ 

“But you are not going away—to that 
hateful place—Africa!’” she murmured, 
the tears blotting out the lamps again. 

He grew grave in a moment 

“But only for atime, If there 
fighting, work, in hand, I shall score—! 


wil acore! And then, dearest, home I 
come. And I can goto your father, and 
say, ‘I’m not the hopeless idiot you 
thought me! I bavecome tociaim your 
daughter—my wife!’”’ 

They sat for some moments longer, al- 

6 = silence for there are s8ome 
a S an a 4 

4 r woras w 
Da fr I “ 

‘“‘] willcome with you to the end of the 
Streét. I must not be 1, Jess! And you 
will meet me bere the d«y after to-mor 


row ?”’ 


is any 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


HE Lord Ravenhurst who left the Park 
T was a totally different man to the 
Lord Ravenburst who bad entered it | 

an hour ago. 

When he had parted from Jees—with 
whispered words of love and gratitude— 
he strode away with the old vigor, the old 
resolute, self reliant step. His brain was 
clear enough, his beart throbbing with 


hove, 

What a thing hope is! Itis your great 
miracle worker, and in Bruce's case it had 
worked one of the most astonishing of 
miracles, for it had plucked a creature 
from the mad and wire of dissipation and 
self-contempt to the higher lands of vir- 
tue and self-respect, and there is no more 
marvellous change and transformation 
possible, 

But with all his new cheerfulness and 
good resolve was mingled a wholesome 
shame, It was true, that which he had 
said; he was not worthy of the pure, ten- 
der, loving girl who had stopped down, as 
from heaven, to save him. 

“God bless my darling,” he marmured, 
not once, but several times, as he strode 
away. His way seemed clear before him. 
A secret marriage, parting at the regie 
trar’s, and then to set sail for Africa and 
his period of probation. 

Yes, he would prove himself less un- 
worthy of her; then be would come back 
witb a clear and fair record, and go to her 
fatber and say, ‘‘Here | am, once more, 
not the old, useless Bruce Ravenburat, but 
a new and changed man, aitered in every 
thing save my love for your daughter !’’ 
and he would claim Jeas. 

Mr. Newton would iearn that they were 
married, and cave in, and Lord and Lady 
Ravenburst would, being married, live 
happy afterwards, On! beautiful dream! 

He was dreaming it so hard and #0 ab- 
sorbingly that, as he passed the end of St. 
James’, he almost ran against a man, who 
hailed bim with s— 

‘Hallo, Bruce !’’ 

It was Lord Desinond, and Bruce pulled 
up, and exclaimed— 

‘*Hallo, Ossie !’’ 

And in so changed a voice that the lad 
actually started, and stared at the speaker 
with amazement, for when he had last 
parted from him, Bruce bad been, well, 
almost wad, and now—why, what change 
had come to him? He was not only sober, 
and in his right mind, but bright-looking 
as of old, and even radiant. 

“Why, Bruce!’ he gasped, with a smile 
of relief and thanksgiving. 





Bruce understood, and flushed from 
neck to forehead. 
“All right, Ossie,”’ be said, laying a 


hand on the lad’s shoulder, in the old, af- 
fectionate, kindly fashion. “I am clothed 
and in my righi mind again, you see!” 

““]—] see,” said Ossie joyfully. “What's 
happened, Bruce ?”’ 

“What has happened ?”’ repeated Brace 
dreamily. ‘*What has happened, indeed ! 
I’ve heard good news, Ossis,’’ he said. 

“I’m awfully giad, old man! What is 


Fated 
This Bruce would not tell, of course. 


“I’m going out to Africa, Ossie,” he | 
said, as if that were the good news, 

‘Come inside and tell ine all about it,’’ | 
said Lord Desmond, and he linked his 
armor in Bruce’s, and they went into the | 
club. 

Bruce said he would havea cup of coffee 
—not champagne or whisky and soda, be 
it noticed—and the two satand chatted in 
the old trank, pleasant way; Bruce tel.ing 
the lad bow he meant to push his way to 
the front over there, and so on. 

“J’ve been miad, stark, staring 
Ossie, but I've come round again, and— 





mad, 


whatever bappens, I’m going to keep | 
straight.’ 
“Thank God!” said Ossie, with some- 


It was won- | 
friends loved 
me again, | 


thing like tears in his 6y6s. 
dertuil bow dearly Bruce's 
bim! “And you won't 
Broce?” ne added with a #mile, 

“Out you?’ said Bruce. “When did I 
cut you?” 

Ossie laugbed. 

“Do you mean to 
me?’ be asked bantering!y. 
Bruce, that is a iittie too thin 
mind: 1 sappos® you weren't in 


mor for meeting any 


eut 


say you didn’t see 
“Oh! come, 
Sut, never 

the hu- 


one” 


“Whben was it?’ asked Bruce, waking 
up with interest. ‘I don’t remember nu eet 
f reven seeing y* a‘e.y¥ that 

@ las 
4 
juarlers and @ of Saiar end 
proud, and comesit over mé like any- 
thing. You'd think he was a member « f 


; count pretly 


sides, | 





the Government to see the frills he pots 
on. 1 walked from his office up Knights- 
bridge—going to take tea with my mar- 
ried sister, you know——” 

By this time Bruce’s thoughts had wan. 
dered back to Jess again, and he was 
scarcely listening, but Lord Desmond's 
next words roused him effectually. 

“And, as 1 was passing through Cadogan 
Square, I say you get out of a cab."’ 

“What!"’ said Bruce. 

“Won't do, old man! I say you qaite 
plainly. You werea few hundred yards 
ahead of me, but Iseaw you. Don’t you 
remember my calling outto you? You 
looked round, started, and stared as it 
you didn’t know me, then nodded, just 
nodded, and bolted Into a house.” 

Bruce sat silent, staring at him. 

1] thought I’d knock and inquire for 
you, because—well, you know, your 
friends would have been justified in look. 
ing after you during this iast fit, old man 
—-but [I didn’t like to intrade, and so I 
walked on. Don’t you remember it?’ he 
asked, for Bruce still continued to gaze at 
bim, almost stupidly. 

‘Remember it? No; how the deuce 
should I, seeing that I wasn’t there It 
wasn't me you saw, Oasie.”’ 

Lord Deamond colored; he felt that he 
had been indiscreet in mentioning the fact 
of his seeing his friend, and he instantly 
changed the subject. 

“IT wish I were going out with you, old 
man! I’m sick of this beastly life—" 

“Hold on a minute,” said Bruce, rather 
gravely. ‘I’m not trying to spoof you, as 
you think, Ossie, What made you think 
you saw me?” 

Lord Desmond looked at him, reproach- 
fully. 

“I don’t want to talk about it, if you 
don't old man,” be said. “You'll think 
I'm prying int. your private business 
directly.”’ 

Bruce swore, 

“Private business be hanged! 
made you think it was me?’ 

Lord Desmond reddened, 

‘Dash it all, Bruce!’ he said; «I tell you 
I eaw you—! saw you as distinctly as I 
see you now. Do you think I don’t know 
you when! see yo? Besides, you had on 
the same suit of togs you are wearing 
now !"’ 

Bruce laughed. 

“Either youor Iam dreaming, Ossie,"’ 
he said. ‘What day was it?” 

Lord Desmond drew his hand across bis 
forehead, and reflected. 

“It—was—last Tuesday,” he replied, 
“and about haif past three. It was a 
gioomy kind of afternoon, | remember; 


W bat 


but I saw you plainly enough. Let's 
changeé the subject.”’ 
“Not yet,’’ said Broce, knitting his 


brows. “Where was I 
can’t remem ber——”’ 

“I don’t suppose yon can,’’ said Ossie, 
rather drily. ‘I don’t suppose you could 
tell where you were any day for the last 
three weeka, old man,” he added, signifi- 
cantly. 

“TI know I’ve been off my head, and lost 
much,” admitted Bruce; 
“but I'll swear that | wasn’t near Cadogan 
Square on Tuesday afternoon !"’ 

He laid an emphasis on the day and 
time: for he remembered vaguely that he 
bad been in Chelsea one night—not in the 
afternoon—that week. He had gone to 
Gardenia street, and seen Deborah, and 


on Tuesday? I 


signed an agreement. 

Hie bad been muddled and hotheaded 
at the time, and could not, even now, re 
call ail the incidents of the evening; but 
he knew thai it was in ihe evening that he 
had paid that visit—his last to Debdorah— 
and signed the deed; not in the afternoon. 

“[ have not been in the direction of 


| Cheisea in the day time for along while 


You say the man you saw was like me, 
aud with «# suit like this ?’’ 

“Like you?’ Ossie was getting impa 
tient. “My dear Bruce, it was you, or 
your deuble! 
London, so faras I know, who wears his 
hair and carries himeelf like you; and, tee 


Saw that scar on your tempie” 
He pointed to the scar. ‘How's that for 
high!’ 
HKruce stared, and laughed. 
“Welll’ he exclaimed. “This beats 
everything !’ 

“And the clothes weren't like—they 
were the same I'll swear it!’ said Osste, 
B ies, aftera t nent v 1 nodded 
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“It’s a mystery,’ said Kruce, witt 
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knitted brows and moody eyes ‘T'll 
swear | wasn’t there—it must have been 
some fellow like me There have been 
cases of mistaken identity.” 

“Yea, no doubt,”’ assented Ossie; ‘bat 
not with @ soar in the same piace, and 
similar togs. That is too thin, if you like 
oid man! Now, let's drop the subject. I 
don't want to know what you were up to 
there.”’ 

Bruce reddened. 

“Look here, Oasie,”” he said. “I think 
you might take my word when I give it 
solemnly. I tell you I wasn't there, that 
you didn't see me, and that it wasa case 
of mistaken identity.” 

“All right,” said Lord Deamond, cheer- 
fuliy, “then I didn’t. That's done with; 
and now let us go and get a game of bii- 
liards before dinner. You mast dine 
with me to-night, old man. Me sighed. 
“i shan't have many more chances of your 
company.” 

Toey dined together, and Bruce, though 
somewhat grave and thoughtful, was 
cheerful aod quite a different being to the 
wild and reckless, and despairing idiot of 
yesterday. 

After dinner Glave waiked into the 
smoking room where Bruce and Ossie was 
sitting. 

H+ crossed over to them, and just suc 
ceeded in repressing a start when he saw 
the change in Bruce 

He bad, of course, counted upon finding 
him in his usual condition. Brace re- 
ceived him rather ooolly,as Mr. Glave 
hed anticipated. 

“You're a pretty fellow, Giave,”’ he said, 
by way of greeting. 

“I know it. I’m glad to find you here, 
Ravenhurst, for | wanted to explain and 
apologize.’’ 

Lord Deamond, unfortunately, thought 
himeelfinthe way, and got upand ieft 
them: he was not over-fond of Mr. Glave. 

“Whyon earth didn’t you come down 
to Elford the other day as you arranged ?"’ 

(ilave dropped into the seat, and lita 
cigarette. 

“I know! lam very sorry. I wouldn’t 
bave given you the tronble of going down 
there for nothing for worida, it I could 
have helped it. Hut it was this way. 

‘Justes 1 was starting for the train, I 
got a wire saying that my grandfather was 
ili—dying, and! hadto boltoff at onca, 
There was only just time to catch the 
train. I was obliged t go, you see, not 
only »ecause of duty and aflection, but be 
cause the old gentioman intends leaving 
me his money.”’ 

**1 sea,” said Bruce. ‘That'sa solid ex- 
cuse enough. But why didn’t you wire to 
Elford to me?”’ 

“I ald,” responded Glave, with well- 
acted surprise. ‘‘My dear fellow, you 
don’t suppose | didn’t telegraph. I sent 
the wire off from the station !’ 

“I didn’t get it,” said Bruce. 

*Oonfound their stupidity,’’ said Glave, 
tn atone of annoyance. ‘| directed it to 
The Farm——"’ 

Bruce laughed 

“‘No wonder I didn’t get it. There are 
half a dozen farms there,’’ he said. “Never 
mind, we go down to-morrow, | suppose? 
I have arranged to do so.”"’ 

‘Yea, tomorrow, certainly. 
shall prevent me.’’ 

“Did your grandfather die?’ inquired 
Bruce. 


Nothing 





| 


There isn’t another man in | 


“No; he pulled down. Perhaps it was 
the sight of his dutifal grandson. And 
what did youdo at Eiford? Came back 
by the next train, | sappose?"’ he asked, 
with a tone of friendly, polite toterest, but 
with an inward anxiety. 

“No,” sald Bruce. “| waited forawhile 
to see whetber you would turn up, then I 
went fora walk.and loaled about the 
country till the evening.’’ 

“I'm awfully sorry! You 
blessed me, KHavenhurat !'’ 

Bruce smiled. 

“I did at first, but the time slipped away 
somehow; it doesn't matter.’’ 

“And! supposethe farm people were 
giad to see you, and made a fuss and ail 
thet? remarked Giave, casually. 

“Weil, no; as it happened there was no 
one at home but an old woman in charge 
of the huuse, It was market day, and 
every otber soul had gone off to the next 
town buy pigs and drink 
beer 
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Well—yon ask me to farget you, 
Those are ensy words to my; 

How willingly you gave me up 
And cast my love away. 


I thank you for those few aweet days 
Of Joy you gave to me, 

And hope your itfe may eer be bright 
W ith naoght to trouble thee 


They eay you'll love another soon, 
Oh! heart eo Blled with pain, 

I on!) to Heaven to make me brave 
For I have loved tn vain. 


The eunehine from my life has fled, 
Goodbye, mr iove,and yet— 
My anewer then must be to you, 
I never ehall forget 
Eee amid 
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The Purloined Will. 
BY H. K. 
LD Barber was «a fossilised QQ C., who 
() bad long ago retired from practice. 
lil-natured people sald that his prac- 
tice ad Gret retired from him, but his age 
and infirmities alone justifed—if they bad 
not cosnpelied—bie withdrawal from ac 
tive life. 

He was a wealthy bechelor, residing in 
the Albany, where he possessed a cellar of 
port wine which was the envy of his 
friends. Hence, perhaps, the origin of 
the gout which severely afflicted him; but 
bis tastes were luxurious, and seif-indui- 
gent in other respects alno. 

He was an art patron of a very shrewd 
and discriminating type; hie pictares were 
valued at several thousands of pounde, and 
his collection of chiua was unique. 

Nevertheless, he was extiemely thrifty, 
not to say stingy, with hie money, and be 
had never been known to give away a 
six pence in bie life. 

In fact, oid Barker wasa thoroughly 
selfish, lil-conditioned, old curmudgeon, 
whose choleric temper was emphasized 
by a sort of savage humor, which caused 
him to be treated with awesome respect. 

He bad a wicked old equintor cast in 
one of his watery pale blue eyes, and he 
uttered his moet trenehant remarks with 
bie defective optic glaring in such a man- 
neras to complete his victim's diseom- 
fiture. 

His nephew, Charlies Gascoigne, had fre. 
queaotiy noticed thie unpleasant peculiar- 
ity, for next to the old man’s valet—a 
erushed, Cown-trodden creature, who re 
tained bis poet only from the hopeof a 
legecy—this young gentieman was the 
subject of the y C.'s crueliest witticisms 

It must not be Imagined trom this cir- 
cumetance that Gascoigne lacked man!! 
nese or self-respect. On the contrary, he was 
a Very spirited young fellow, and this was 
pot one of the main causes of his uncie's 
Giepieaeure. Bot, after ail, when one is 
belr-presumpltive to $48) («0—which was 
considered the most modest estimate of 
the oid man’s wealth—it le sheer folly not 
to exercise 4 liitie patience and self-con- 
trol. 

Gescoigne was by no means averse to 
the pros; ect of a iife of ease or luxury in 
the near future; and in view of this agree- 
able contingency, he iook ¢ ings very 
easily at (he ber, though he suffered from 
occasional misgivings and twinges of con- | 
acience on account of bis idleness—for he 
hed brains enough to perceive that he was 
waating bis epportunities 

Ifthey could only have felt reasonably 
sure of hie uncie’s testamentary intentions 
ragarding bim, bis conscientious scrapies 
wouid have troubled him very little. 

But theold man delighted to perplex 
him by contradictory hinte and threata, 
and constantly reminded him that he bad 
& cousin, the wife ef acountry parson, 
whose claims were equal in pointof «kin- 
ship to bis own 

it was true that this young lady had 
mortally offended old Baker by marrying 
without bis consent, but this might sot 
have prevented bim from making a will 
in her favor. 

Gascoigne was too high minded and gen- 
erous to feelany resentment against his 
cousin On this account, amd he would have 
been perfectly satisfied to know that be 
would inberit equally with her. 

Bat what perpetually worried him was 
the irritating suspense which his uncle 
seemed purposely to inflict:and there were 


momenta when he felt strongly inclined t 
sacrifice bis future prospects for the x 
ury of giving the 3 gentieman a piece 
His mind 
me event! ng Gascolg calle 

at his uncie’s chambers, and was shered 
into the old man’s sliting-ro » 8 Zioomy 
apartment, full of artistic treasures, but 


j 


tHE 


rendered obnvurxious to the dutiful nephew 


' by sascciation with its owner. 


It was tevantices, however, at the mo- 
ment: bis uncle's capscious arm-chair 


, drawn up in front of the biasing fre had 


evidently just been vacated; while upon 
an adjacent table stood a jspanned tin- 
box, inscribed with the old man’s name 
in white letters. 

Gascoigne stood for a few moments on 
the bearthrug, gezing impatiently around 
bim and wondering what sort of wel- 
come he would receive, when his atten- 


| Hon was attracted by the edge of a piece 
| of paper which protruded from beneath 


the lid of the tin box. 

Abeently, and acting upon a mere idie 
impulse, he stepped forward and en- 
deavored to force back the paper into tne 
box. Not succeeding st his first attempt, 
he put out his other hand in order to ease 
the preasure of the lid, when, tw bis sur- 
prise, it yieided to bis touch, and be 
then perceived for the first time that the 
box was unlocked. 

Upto that moment nothing bad been 
further from his thougbts than to play the 
spy; in fact be bad scarcely been oon- 
scious of what he was doing. 

Nor, indeed, even when the opiifted lid 
revealed the contents of the box, which 
consisted of a number of documents neatly 
dock etved, did he experience the least sen- 
sation of curiosity. 

But, uniuckily, jJustas he was closing 
the lid again, after releasing that fatal allp 
of paper, bis eye was caugbt by a prorl- 
nent inscription: 


WILL 
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_of having the will in his pocket to appre- 
| clate the humor of the situation. 


Without making ¢xcuses ior the young | 
inan’s next action, itshould at least be re- , 


corded 
tated. 

There, to bis 
ali hie doubts and difficulties, 
his uncie’s beir, well 
ent 
bim no wore. 


that it was entirely unpremedt 


hand, lay the solution of 


But if he bad only been left an insignifi- | but what you have plenty of time,” he 
cant legacy, and his cousin—or some other | added hastily. 
persou—was destined to inherit the for | years yet—the doctor says so.” 
tune, then !t benooved him at once to set | 


about waking up for lost time, by apply- 
ing himself assiduously to his profes- 
sion. 

This reflection passed jikea flash through 
Gascoigne’s mind, and made the oppor- 
tunity for enlightenment so irresistible, 
that he seemed to rush upon temptation 
rather than yield to it. 

One second of anxious listening, during 


| which the only sound he heard was the 


tumultuous beating of bis heart, and then 
he bad seized the momentous document 
and was eagerly scanning its contents. 

Thougp brief, it was, unluckily, in his 
uncie’s crabbed handwriting, and Gas- 
coigne was compelled to carry it away 
from the box a little nearer to the light. 
A hasty glance was sufficient to convey to 
his trained mind its full purport. 

A paltry legacy tothe jong suffering 
valet, a picture ortwo to bimeeif, all the 
rest of the contents of the testator’s chaim- 
bers, with the cash at the bank, to the 
niece, Mrs. Marsden; and the residue ‘to 
my nephew, Charies (jrant Gascoigne, 
whow | appoint sole executor to my wiil.”’ 

Gaascoigoe gasped as he read the conclud- 


ing words, which meant that he was abso- 
lately heir to his uncie’s vast wealth. 
He was giad on bis cousin’s account too, 


for the art treasures bequeathed to her 
were of considerabis vaiue. But to know 





' bank. 


If he was) 
and good; his pres- | 
negligent mode of life need trouble | 


that he bin.eeif was the possessor—practi- | 


cally the possesesor—of ihe remainder of 
the old man’s forture, was a revelation 
which caused bis pulsesto thrill wit. ex- 
cltement, and made the sunlight dazziing. 

Perhaps because be was momentarily 
carried awey by the pileasnrabie excite- 
mentofthe discovery, the young man's 
Vigiiance was reiaxed; or perhaps, old 
Barker intebtionaliy burs in upon him 
unawares. 

Atali events, without a moment’s warn- 
‘Ing, while he astili held the willin 
hand, the doorof the room was opened, 
and (jascoigne bad barely time to thrust 
the document into the side poeket of bis 
coat before hie uncle, with bis hat on, and 
muffled up for going 
before him. 

“Hullo! 
ing 


‘Yea, uncle, 


bis 


out, suddenly stood 


growied the old 


in the sunlight, ““so you 


sly; in’t Rowers te 


lwant? 
eu I inyUire i Was so sorry to 


bave been so unwei!,”’ 


said Gas- | 
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coigneé, thanking bis stars that he had not 
left the ‘id of the tin box open. | 
‘S80 I have; but you sre disappointed, 
you see. I’m nearly right again. I was 
just going out,” snarled bis uacie, ad- | 
vancing to the tin box as he epoke. 
Gascoigne’s heart stood still, as the old 
man lified the lid of the box. He ap 


)} parently remembered that be had left it | 


unlocked, and the action was evidently 
designed to assure himeeif of the fact. 
Hed be laid a trap for bis nephew, and | 
entered the room abruptly with the idea 
that he would find him prying? 

Such a project would not have been | 
foreign to the old gentieman’s disposi- 
tion, and Gascoigne trembied lest bis 
uncie might cpen the box. But appar- 
entiy this saspicion was groundless, or 
elise Gascoigne’s position at the window 
bad been suggestive of innocence. At ail 
eventa, old Barker proceeded to lug oat 
his keys from his breeches pocket, aod 
locked up the box with a shaky hand. 

“Can I do that for you, ancle?”’ inquired 
Gascoigne, prompted by a wild hope of 
being able toslipinthe will unobserved. 

“No; you stay where you are!" said bis 
uncle over his shoulder. ‘This is wheel 
keep my wili. You would like to see it, I 
dare say !"’ 

“No, indeed, sir,’’ said Gascoigne hastily, 
dreading that bis uncle might be disposed 
to gratify him. 

«Not curious enough, 6h ?”’ snarled old 
Barker. ‘Well, that’s a good thing. You | 
would be disappointed, I can teil you. 
Don’t expect anything from me.” 

“Very weil, sir,’ said Gascoigne, too 
much overwhelmed by the consciousness 


‘Quite disinterested, eh? Mark my 
words, young man; not one farthing will 
you get from me till you are marking five 
hundred poundsa year by your profes- 
sion. Do you hear?” cried the old gentle 
man, cocking his eye at him. 

“Yes, sir,’’ answered Gascoigne, with 
tolerable com posure, 

“Then you had better set about it. Not 


“I’m good for twenty 


“I’m glad to hear it,’’ said Gascoigne 
dutifally. 

“No, you’re not. All the same, it is as 
well for you that you should have a few 
years to work up a practice in, for if I 
were to die tomorrow, you would get 
nothing.”’ 

“Are you going out, sir?’’ inquired Gas 
coigne, puzzled what to say to this enig- 
mat.cal utteranee. 

‘Yes; I’m going to take that box to my 
Youcan come with me, and pay 
half the cab fare,’’ replied his uncie, 
chuckling at this characteristic joke. 

He rang the bell, and sent his man fora 
cab, to which, in due course, Gascoigne es- 
corted his amiable relative, while the 
porter carried the tin box. 

If his uncle had been inan observant 
mood, he would have remarked thsi the 
young man submitted, with much better 
grace than usual, to his jokes and sar- 
cass. 

This was bardly surprising, for it is not 
dificult to he long-suffering with an 





elderly relation when one knows he has 
manifested his benevolence in the moat 
etfectual manner. 

On the other hand, the awkward fact 
that he was carrying off, clandestinely, the 
old man s will was safficiently disconcert- 
ing to render Gascoigne a trifle absent. 

When he had deposited bis uncle and 
bis tin box at the bank—after duly paying 
bis moiety of the cab fare—Gascoigne had 
leisure to reflect upon the predicament he 
had placed himseif in. 

Needless to say that he bitterly repented 
of bis unpardonable curiosity; it would be 
more just to dwell upon his honest shame 
at what he had done, 

It seemed to him that only two courses 
were open to him; one, the more honor- 
abie, was to return the document frankly 
to hia uncie; the other, to keep it carefully 
and say nothing. 

The iatter plan was the one which he 
finally adopted, not so mueh from self. | 
interested motives, as because he could 
not bring himself to face the old man’s 
wrath. The more he thought about the 
matter, thé more bitterly ashamed and 
humiliated he felt. 





Aas for the fortune, 


he regarded that as 
ai iteiy and for ever forfeited, whict 
ree be t kK. f be nfessed his 
bal ue A w ay Ss 
a n § Dis 4 
[ ame ing * May ©n if he kept 
his ow! *6i, for it was inevitable that 


(he old man must, sooner or later, miss 


his will, and it would be quite natura! and 


easy to conjecture how it had disappeared. 
In Gascoigne’s view, be had only « 
choice of evils;and he simply elected to 
spare himself the scourge of his uncie’s 
to: gue, 
There are natures which need thestimn- 
lus of some unforeseen event or misfor. 


| tune to awake their slambering energies, 


This wasthe case with Gascoigne, for 
being firmly convinced that the resuit of 
what be bad done would be to deprive 
bim of his looked-for inheritance, he ap. 
plied bimeelf from that day forward to the 
drudgery of earning his livelihood. 

He bad many friends and some infiu- 
ential connections, but, more important 
still, he possessed talent to which he had 
never hitherto attempted to do justics. A 
lucky chance the absence of a learned 
leader in a notorious case, afforded him 
an opportunity of making a name, and 
almost without effort—so great a lottery ia 
success at the bar !—he found himeeif ina 
position which was envied by his contem- 
poraries. 

The process ocoupied nearly three years, 
and during this period he avoided the so 
ciety of his uncle as much as possibile. He 
was haunted by a constant dread of the 
discovery of his secret, and was more than 
indifferent about c ffending him. 

Old Barker, on his part, grudgingly ac- 
knowiedged his success and was disposed to 
be more gracious; until, at length, baving 
invited his vephew to dinner one evening, 
and entertained him royally, he ssid, 
quite good-humoredly : 

“T supposes you are making $2 500 a year 
now?’ 

“Yes,” replied Gascoigne. 

“Then I shall have to alter my will 
You would like to know what is in it, I 
expect ?”’ 

“] do know, sir,” said Gaecogne im- 
pulsively. 

“W bat!’ exclaimed the old man. 

“Your will is at my chambers, sir. Do 
you recollect that day when you left your 
tin box unlocked upon the table here? 
In your absence I opened it, saw your 
will, and was anable to resiat the tempta- 
tion of reading it. You returned sud- 
denly, before I was able to replace it, sol 
have kept it ever since,” exclaimed Gas- 
coigne, very pale and shamefaced. 

There wasa painful silence for fulla 
minute; the old man’s evil eye seemed 
positively to glare upon the offender, who 
looked precisely as he felt; and Gas 
coigne said: 

“I. was a mean trick, but I’m heartily 
ashamed of myself, and | beg your par- 
don.” 

“and that is to be the end of it, en?” 
sneered the old man, slowly recovering 
from his amazement. 

“I expect not,” said Gascoigne half de 
fiantly. 

“Your cousin ought to be much obliged 
to you,” said old Barker witb a bareb 
laugh. 

‘She needs the money more than I,” said 
Gascoigne. 

“By Jove!lsir, she shall have it toa 
What is more, it shall come to her from 
your own band,” roared tbe old ms, 
purple in the face. 

“I don’t understand,” said Gascoigne 
quietly. 

“I'll make a fresh will on the spot,’ 

“Very well, sir.’”’ 

“You shall take it down from my dict# 
tien.”’ 

“Ag you please, It ie rather jike sign- 
ing my own death-warrant,” said Gar 
coigne with a nervous laugh. 

“So it is; so much the better; serves you 
right. There’s a sheet of paper and 4 pe 
over yonder. Sit you down,”’ said the old 
man excitedly. 

Poor Gascoigne obeyed silently, and not 
without an uncomfortable pang. It 78 
as he had said, uncommonly like signing 
his own death-warrant; but after sil, It 
was only what he had anticipated, and P 
feit a certain sense of relief of having 


burdened his conscience. 


“] suppose you had better have tue pic 


| tures and the things here,” said the old 


man grudgingly. ‘She wouldn’t sppre 
ciate 'em.”’ 

“Thank yoa, 
meekly. 

‘‘There may be a few poundsat my bank 
—not worth speaking of. In fact, this 
will may as well be in the terms of tbe is-t 
with your name and Margaret's revers® a 
said old Barker, with his malevoiest 
eye glistening. 


sir,” sald Gascoigne 
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‘$500,000 at least,” answered (78s 


with assumed indifference. 
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“Ah! a good round sum to lose for s 
little curiosity, isn’t it?’ sneered old 
Barker. 


“It can’t be helped,” said Gascoigne | 


philosophically. 

“Indeed it can’t. Now are you ready?” 

“Yes,” said Gascoigne, grasping his pen 
firmly. 

The old man dictated, and the sight of 
bis nephew's ill-concealed discomfiture 
was evidentiy so amusing to him, tha: he 
paused at frequent intervais to chuckle 
and laugh. 


At length, however, Gascoigne’s pen- 


ance was ended; witnesses were procured; | 


and the will was duly signed. Old Barker 
took possession of it, and when his 


talnly,”” said Gascoigne, who felt that be 
couid now afford to laugh. 


LIFE IN THE ALPS. — 








Thr throngs of tourists that bave been 
overflowing Switzeriand since Jume first 
are thinned out. 

The larger hotels are closed, and life has 
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taken up ite routine course, if it may be| 


said to havesuch. I am not altogether 
sure the summer tourist traffic is not the 
regular routine and the other life merely 
incidental to that. Oertainly in the high 
Alps here ft enters into the consideratton 


| of everything. 


nephew departed—for aaturally the even- 
ing soon flagged after this exciting epiaode | 


—the old man said: 

“Good night. What a fool you have 
been ! 
worth a quarter of what I gave for them. 
Still I suppose you will get a couple of 
thousand clear.” 

‘More than | had any right to expect,” 
said Gascoigne, aa heartily as be could. 

“More than you deserve, you mean. 
Shake hands!’ 

‘*You’ve forgiven me ?”’ 

“Yos, but you’l! never forgive yourself! 
You werea fool to look at the will, but 
you were a woree fool to teil. If you had 
not, 1 should very likely never have 
missed it,”’ said the old men, leering at 
him. 

This was not exactly consolatory to Gas- 
coigne, who, though he realized the satis 
faction of having relieved his conscience, 
experienced the natural disappointment 
of a man who ha* wantonly thrown away 
a vast fortune. 


Those pictures and things are not | 


For instance, the snow has fallen heavily 
on the mountain tops during the recent 
cold weather, and the dairy gosts are 
driven down to lower feeding grounda. 
The lest hay crop, too, of the season has 
been harvested, aud the farmers’ autamn 
work is fast closing up, and preparations 
are being made for the long winter. 

It is interesting to note how the baying 
is done here, for it rains so mach there is 
iittle dry, warm weather to cure it, and I 
am forced to compare the methods of agri- 
culture here with those in America. 

The man of the house in these perts Is 


| the one who does the mowing generally, 


though it is no uncommon occurrence to 
see a woman swinging a ecythe herself. 
He may quite likely mow in the rain- 
storm, the woman following and spread- 
ing cut the hay with a wooden fork. Thus 


| Spread, it may remain on the ground for 
| several days till the weather holds off so 


It is true that be had always expected | 
this, and at least he had saved something | 


out of the fire. 

But it was a bitter pill, and it was for- 
tunate that bis professions! engagements 
prevented him from brooding over bis 
disappointment. 


He was also spared any further discus 


sion onthe subject with his uncle, for | 


within a week the old man had an apop- 
lectic seizure, from which he never ral- 
lied. 

Gascoigne was of course summoned to 
his uncle’s bedside, but the patient 
was unconscious, and in that state he 


passed away. 


His wiil was no where to be found, but | 
in searching for it, Gascolgn® cams across | 


it can be harvested. 

When a clear day comes, the woman go 
outand osa it up incessantly, getting out 
the water, and then both men and women 
do it up in bundles and carry it on their 
backs to the chalet. 

In these high Alps | have not seen a 
beast of burden of any sort, neither horse, 
ox nor donkey. Men, women and chil- 
dren share the burden of carrying every- 
thing. 

In long, cone-shaped baskets, or wooden 


| firkins, strapped on their shouldera, they 


anote addressed to him by the deceased, | 


stating that the document wasin the cus- 
tody of his solicitor, and requesting Gas 
coigne to see this gentieman at once, be 
fore communicating with his cousin. 

The young u.an naturally lost no time 
in calling upon Mr. Busb, of Lincoin inn, 
an old friend and client of hia uncie’s, and 
he was perhaps, a trifie disappointed when 
the lawyer placed in his hands the identi- 
cal document which he had himeelf as. 
sisted to prepare. 

“I thought, perhaps, my uncle might 
bave made a. subsequent will,’’ he ob- 
served half involuntarily. 

‘He could not have made a wiil more 


carry wood, milk, water, vegetables, etc., 
the size of the basket or firkin varying 
with the size and strength of the one who 
carries it. The porters, too, carry trunks, 
bege and boxes through the mountain 
passes on frameworks strapped to their 
shoulders. 

In this same way the winter’s supply of 
wood is brought tothe chalet. These iower 
vailey chalets are built to accommodate 
the family, the animals, all the fowls, 


| swine, every living thing under one roof, 


| besides the fuel, the grain and 


bay and 
winter’s full supply of nourishment. 


The odors aré not particularly in keep- 





dow in it, and there may be no window at 
all. 
The stove, or hearth, or flreplace, which- 


ever it may be, is built as the occasion | 


may warrant, either of a pile of stones in 
the centre, or at best of a stove, with brick 
backing, but there is no stovepipe or chim- 
ney flue 

The emoke pours out into the room, and 
curling upward, goes outat the roof. I 
was fora time at a loss to account for the 
wooden chimneys and why they did not 
burn upthe houses. But the fact ia the 
kitchen roof runs up like the roof of a hop 
kiln to an apex, and crowning this is the 
chimney. 

It ie unnecessary to say these kitchens 
are biack, dingy, uaninviting-looking 


| places, and | am still unable to see why 








ing with the American idea of comfort, | 


but I am almost convinced that the Swiss 


| asa nation have iost the fifth sense or 


favorable to you,” said old Mr. Bush. | 


‘His pictores and things must be worth 
$50,000 at the very !owest estimate, and his 
bank balance—which he leaves you also— 
amountsto rather more,as I happen to 
know. I should think you will take alto 
gether $150 000 when the effecta are reai- 
ized.”’ 

“Jt is an agreeable surprise,”’ murmur- 
ed Gascoigne. “Still, ny cousin is residu- 
ary legatee, which means, I suppose, 
$750,000. 

“Nothing of the kind, my dear sir,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Buab. ‘‘The lady wiil only 
get the proportion of bis annuity due at 
the date of bis death--perbapa %5,\") or 
80.”’ 

“What!” gasped Gascoigne. 
nuity!’’ 

“It will surprise many peop!e,”’ replied 
the lawyer. ‘He was supposed to be very 
wealthy, and so he was, in asense, Hut 


“His an- 


hesunk iia fortuné many yeare ago in 
the purchase of au annuity of f-. (i")s 
year, and a precious g00G bargein ool Bde 


ofit. Itims a good thing for you tbat y¥ 
are not his residuary .6g2tes 


“] was once,’ exciaiinsd Gascoigne, mar 
veling at bia narrow eacapée, end at lis 
uncle’s peculiar method ¢ showing re 
sentment. 

“Yes; that was bef -- 
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they would not tolerate the smells they 
have. 

Speaking of the small farmers in the 
high Alps, however, I have visited many 
of these chalets, and they bespeak the 
greatest simplicity and what seems to me 
poverty. 

Scarce an article of furniture that is not 
made with their own 
articles areas limited in number as the 
exigencies of the case may warrant. In 
one chalet I visited I found a father, 
mother, grandfather, twin infants perlay-s 
three months old and fve cniliren, tue 
eidest under 10 years of age,and yet he 
had the face ol a grandfather. 

Sach old faces these children have, and 
their clothes are a winiature reproduction 
of the father’s. 

In this especial chalet, which 
of two rooms besides (he basement, where 
were kept the avimals, and the atlic,where 
the hay anc grain were stored, I found tne 
compiete furnishings ipciaded two beds, 4 
tabie, a long bench, two three legged souls 
aud « row of shelves and awseat under the 


consisted 


winuow. 


ildren all sat in arrow on the 


be ny approae mn, the tw 8 occu pled 
a} pos ym ¢ the fi r end the 
grand ther, who was t o.d to work 
was erated ¢ ‘ é of tbe at ¥ I 
father al 1 I hie - re ar ‘ ne . 
ay 
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they should not have a window to light 
them. 

In the poorer places the fire is builtin a 
stone pile, much as one arranges inthe 


Scientific and Useful 
Sueer Zinc.—A ancien ‘pia w 
found in the fact that in the United States 


‘tinplate’ is the favorite roofing, the use 
of sheet zine for roofing being almost un- 


| known; and yet in England, the home of 
| the tinpiate industry, and in all parts of 


| 


camping out season, hanging the kettle | 


over it, but wood that sends sparks far 
does not seem to be used. 

Swiss nen are chronic whittlers, and al- 
ready they have commenced various ob- 
jects more or lees elaborate that will 
occupy all the winter time and be pat on 
saie at the magazines at Interlaken and 
the large towns. 

2 

PRIZE ANIMALS THAT Must Br GUARD 
ED.—‘The owner of a number of prize rab- 
bits, so the newspapers told us, made a 
atartiing discovery not long back. During 
the night some miscreant had piaced a 
dog in the butch, and when the fancier 
went to visit bis treasures as usual he 
found them all lying dead. 

Now, only a week or two previoualy, an 
exhibition Persian cat belonging to a 
friend of tae writer had had its tail cut 
clean offatthe stamp. And as it appeared 
from these two circumstances that prize 
animale need as nuch guarding as valu- 
able diamonds, he hunted up a well- 
known dog fancierand asked him whether 
this was not #0, 

‘*it is—most decidedly,’’ was the reply. 
“You are never safe from men who bave 
aepite against you or from rival owners, 
W nenever | send a dog to an exhibition, I 
engage somebody I can trust to keep close 
to it all the time it is on view. Some 
don’t do so—they expect the secretary to 
look after their dogs—but they run a risk 
—a very great risk. 

“] myself once had a very valuable ani- 
mal poisoned at an exhibition. Of course, 
Ihave slways suspected one particular 
man, but I have never been able to bring 
ithometohim. A friend of mine, too, 
had acrack running dog. It was once 
matched with another dog fora very big 
aumn, and so every care was taken of it. 
However, it gave them the siip one 





night. 
“It was only out about half an bour, 


| but when it came in it dropped down and 


| died—poisoned, 


hands, and these | 


Depend upon it, fellows 
had been hanging about the bouse day and 
bight for a chance of settling that dog. 

“And ivsathe same in some cases with 
exhibition animais. Il know a ygentieman 
who owns a dog worth four figures, and 
he paysaman to do notbing eles but look 
after bis investment. Perhaps there’s 
many arascal who would be giad of the 
chance of poisoning it. 

“Valuable birds, again, are risky posses 
Last autumn the owner of a prize 


ial Os, 

show of poultry iost some of the finest 
specimens in his flock. Poisoned corn 
was throw: them by an unknown 


fastard; they picked it up esgerly, and in 
a short tine they were dead, 

‘Then it is a common thing for « pigeon 
fancier to be robned of his birda, There 
was 4 great outery ina north country dis- 
trict not long ago on this score, 

‘The members of a certain association 
lost in the course of afew months scores 
of pigeons, every one of which was prob 


abiy sbot during a homeward flight, 


though some may have been taken es 
‘strays,’ and, after having been remarked, 
have become the osteusibie property of 
her ‘tiyers.’ It is motat all a dificult 
matterto aiter apigeon #0 that its reai 

owner cannot recog! Ze it 
Most of tne irds «oO butchered were 
biiess brought down merely «as ma- 
rial fe 4 t often Lhe markemer 
ac a! ‘ tive—«*pite or “nobbing’”’ 
- Te a for I pigeon 
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Europe zine is now the most favored ma- 
terial. A roof of good tin, properly laid 
and peinted thoroughly at least once in 
every three years, will last from twenty 
to thirty years; the life of a slate roof may 
be from thirty to fifty years, while the 
life of a zine roof may be estimated from 
the fact that the first sine roof ever put 
up, tn ISIL existe to-day in good condl- 
tion. 

ACETYLEN&. —It is hoped that the latest 
lllum'oant, acetylene, will largely take 
the place of gaain the tuture. Acetylene 
burns with a brilliant ight, and can now 
be obtained from what is practically a 
waste product—carbide of caiciaum, a cry- 
stalline body which, when treated with 
water yields acetylene almost quite pure, 
The gas which Is thus obtained basa die- 
tinct gariic- like color, so that ite presence 
in sir,due to leakage of pipes, would 
easily be perceived. Daring combustion 
it produces lees heat than coal gas, less 
moisture, and less carbonic acid, end ases 
up about Lal! the quantity of oxygen. The 
light i« white, and for the same volume 
yisids nineteen Lines as much radiance as 
coal gas with an ordinary burner. 

Mica. ~The ases of mica are manifold, 
One of tts latest developments is distinctly 
novel. An ingenious Australian has in- 
vented and introduced a mica cartridge for 
sporting and military guns. The filing 
inside the cartridge Is visible, anda further 
advantage i# Lhat instead of the usual wad 
of felt, a mica wed ie used. This sub- 
stance, being « pon-conductor, unaffected 
by acids cor fumes, acts as iubricant, 
W here smnok¢icess powders, such an cordite 
or other nitro giycerine compounds, are 
used, mica basa distinct advantage over 
every other material used in cartridge 
manulactare, Keing transparent, any 
chemical chang® in tne expiosive can be at 
ones detected. The peculiar property it 
has of wilhbelanding intense heat is bere 
utilised, the breech and barrei being kept 
constantly cool. The fouling of the rifle 
is also avoided, the wad actually cleaning 


the barrel. 
ceneorentceesiiilaiin ranitidine 


Farm and tbarden., 


Poultry culture ia a digni- 
Diemi*s at once and forever 
the delusion that it is ‘“‘small’’ and uap- 
worthy your Mtalistios prove 
ite magnitude, and the character of those 
who have engaged in it demonstrate its 
fitness as a pursuil 


PoULTRY 
fied work. 


attention. 


Gair.—Grit must be provided for fowls, 
but the substance should be sharp ard of 
a size to be readily swallowed. Itis not 
right to mix sand with the food as a sub- 
stitute for coarse grit. The birds them- 
selves wiil decide when they need suchan 
aid to digestion, if access can be had to it 

Fatine.—in a testto see how much of 
any one kind of feed a cow could eatin a 


| day ora dairy herd ata Texaesstation were 


given all they could consume of a singis 
food. Ths iarg 4 juantily of cotton seed 
meal @aten Oy any ue w~ wae fourteen 
pounds, « ru i, (twenty WO pounds; 
of cornmeal and cotion seed mixed hail 


and half, twenty ¢ight pounds, 


| ketin the fresh or preserved 


Fruit Fruit is no luxury, but a neces- 
sary partof the dally food, and, besides 
very profitable crop for tne mar- 
stato, it cor- 
tainly ile to the interest of every farmer to 
not only set oulan orchard, but to caiti- 
Vale it a8 Lhorcugh!|y a8 be Joes his corn- 
neid. Taheorchard pays Sve foid better 
than ordinary faru: cropa, but it tases lots 
work and prac:ice to reach the re- 


melog « 


BKetore digging a well it is well 
to look and #66 what kiod of treea gre 
growiog pear it. Ll, *. trees will send 
their roots @ distar f 1S to wo) feet for 
wate a “* | that distance 
ihey w eure. y Ke ; i 16 wel: is 
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up of Club 
Additions to Clubs can be made atany time 
during the year at same rate. 
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It is not required that all members of a Club | 


be at the same postofiice 

Remit by Postoffice money order, 
Oheck or Kewistered Letter. 
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On Self-Reatraint. 


There is the more need to think about 
the wisdom of self-restraint because a 


well-marked current of popular feeling | 


sets in an opposite direction, The im- 
pulsive ill-reguiated man, unless he 
breaks all bounds, is liked, on the whole, 
better than the careful self-possersed 
ruler of his own spirit who never ‘‘gives 
himself away.”’ 

With impulsiveness and recklessness, 
it is supposed, go generosity and frank- 
ness, The ‘jolly dog,”’ the “gay cava- 
lier,’’ the *‘good sort,’’ the man who is 
“nobody's enemy but his own’ are 
variations of a type that is regarded by 
the casual observer with a lenient eye. 
Excess of calculation is distrusted. The 
villain of the piece is always a con- 
firmed calculator. Then it is #0 easy 
and comfortable to be careless! To be 
exact, thoughtful, selft-restrained, well 
in hand, is to be a standing rebuke to 
human weakness; and human weaknes« 
does not like it. It detecta a cold- 
blooded quality in self-restraint which 
is Offensive if carried to too great 
lengths, 

And #0, while the self-restrained man 
is, according to the predominance of 
other qualities, respected, feared, doubt- 
ed, or disliked, but is, anyhow, regarded 
as a somewhat irksome acquaintance, 
the man who is poorer in self-restraint 


is proportionately pitied in a quiet way | 


and used for personal ends, but is voted 
popular. A yood deal may be advanced 


in distrust of the easy-going sentiment | 
| influence of their mania came upon | 


that favors weakness of character. 


To be equable, self-possessed, reason- | 


able, with the reins well in hand and 
the brake under control, is not made 
the less necessary or less admirable be- 
cause the rash impetuous man is often 
magnanimous, and coolness, watchful- 
ness, and self-restraint are conditions 
under which the rogue—as with 
professional! gambler—carries on 
work. 

It be asked whether there are 
not in which coolness and self- 
restraint must be cast to the wind, and 
indignation can properly and wisely 
take their place—and indeed it is true 
that in certain circumstances, as where 
grievous wrong is being done, we are 
all ready to forgive the speedy avenger 
—but it is doubtful whether any gen- 
eral sanction cau be wisely given to the 
unbridling of passion. 

Ounce let the rule of a righteous lack 
of self-restraint be established, and 
every lover of the luxury of a passion- 
ate outburst is ready with a reason why 
his anger was good and not evil. The 
loss of self-restraint is a surrender to 
unreason. ‘‘Keep your head” js advice 
that cannot go out of season. The child 
and the savage, who have not learned 


his 


may 


Cates 


the meaning of self-reatraint, fall into 
aroxysems of passion; and we mentally 
that the ebullit shows f 
J yé tage 
rh » 4% r 4 
| rag 
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| civilization and intelligence the more 
uomoved we become, until a well- 
ordered society demands as one of its 
conditions of respected membership that 
, the balance of the faculties shal] be pre- 
served, and that feeling eha!l be re- 


| pressed within the bounds of good taste | 


}and personal dignity. It will not per- 


} 
| mit people to indulge in a want of self- 


restraint and yet retain their caste in- 
tellectually and morally. And society, 
we venture to think, is right, and the 
believers ip interesting outbursts of un- 
| curbed fee ing are wrong. 

The rimpiest form of a want of self- 
/Testraint, the form most easily fallen 
| into, most easily forgiven, because it is 
so yeneral, and yet accountable for per- 
| bape the largest aggregate of unhappi- 
ness, is the want of restraint of temper. 


It is with temper that the mastery over 
| self ia best begun, for practice is always 
| available. 
| testraint in provocation is quite as 

neccessary #4 restraint in retort. Quite 

a large number of people however take 

a foolish pride in blurting out expres- 
|} sions which they describe as ‘‘saying 
what (hey think;’’ whereas such hasty 
impres*icts are usually substitutes for 
thought, binding the user to opinions 
| before he has had time to think. 


| decides would usuaily keep us clear of 
the gusts of temper; but firat there muat 
be set up a sentiment in favor of ra- 
tional action when compared with a 
cheap surrender to the uppermost feel- 
ing of the moment, 

It is not easy to decide which is the 
more pitiable, the victim of a want of 
self-restraint who cannot avoid incur- 
ring a certain measure of contempt, or 
the man or woman who is the cause of 
offence in others, We all know people 
who cannot keep off a wearing subject. 
If they know of a sore, they must rub 
sallon it. They require as much self- 
restraint in order to guard against being 
disagreeable as their victims require to 
enabie them to retrain from @ lively re- 
sentment, 

(an a man always exercise self-re- 
straint ¥ ‘*Man is man and master of 
his fate,’’ wrote Tennyson, Is it true ? 
The assertion is common enough, and 
perbaps most common in the mouths 





is @ doubt. Yet which of us has not 
| known men who were the slaves of 
/some one idea, who had no power of 
self-restraint when the over-mastering 


them ? Of course the drink slavery fur- 
nishes the saddest illustrations. 

It is impossible for most of us to re- 
alize as an inference from our own ex- 
pericuce the complete subjection of a 
rational man’s will to inanimate nature. 
We are men and masters of our habits; 
but observation convinces that no one 
mau’s experiences can be 
cepted by him as an epitome of the ex- 
perienccs of his neighbors. 

No individual denial can get rid of 
the fact that to some men self-restraint 
is impossible unless intoxicating drinks 
are wholly withheld from them. He 

can hardly be called his own master 
who bas acquired any habit that he 


cannot give up; but there must be tens | 


of thousands, and possibly hundreds of 


thousands, who have unconsciously al- | 


lowed some part of their life, perhaps 
small, perhaps of dominating import- 
ance, to slip from their control. 
them self-restraint must be begun by 
pe-conquest. 

A mistake is sometimes made by im- 
agining that self-restraint is only lost 
through a surrender to such material 


habits as heavy king l ’ 
" avy drinking, gluttony, 
smoking, snufl-taking: but there are 
moral delinquencies as tyrannical as 
these. Whatdo you sav to lying ar j 
Mf erTravlely ré ita ' 
- g 
Aig ‘Orward narratior 
npie facts wit which they are 


acquainted as it is for the 


The | 
| self-restraint that pauses, judges, and 


of men who doubt it, and who try to) 
fortify themselves against the doubt by | 
| the boldness of their denial that there 


safely ac- | 


With | 
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and it is just as impossible to curb the 
imagination of the incorrigible and ha- 
bitual liar as it is to lead the saturated 
drunkard into the paths of modera- 
tion. 

The strange case of the imaginative 
talker has been overlooked because of 
its harmlessness. His habit is soon un- 
| derstood, and then he deceives nobody 
| except an occasional stranger. The liar 
'is lulled into security quite as pleas- 
| antly, unsuspectingly, and deeply as the 
| drinker. The need for self-restraint does 

not occur to him. In the warm glow of 
his imagination and the dramatic set- 
ting given by his love of a sensation, 
his narrative looks to him like an im- 
| provement on truth; and there is prob- 
ably more hope of the habitual drunk- 
ard regaining self-restraint than of the 
habitual liar. Nor can we greatly hope 
for self-restraint for the avaricious and 
greedy, because their mistaken view of 
life has become too deeply ingrained to 
be eradicated. The passion of gain and 
saving, when it has entered into full 
possession, is quite as obstinate as the 
passion of drink, and much more danger- 
ous than the inexorable whim of pic- 


| tureseque falsehood. 
cmv pnnigpnalianibemannn 


THE man who is careful, considerate, 
and moderate in the exercise of all his 
taculties, whether animal or intellec- 
/tual, is one who wil! last longer than 

the man who over-indulges in any one 
_of the numerous things which go to 

make up life. The men who break down 
‘and die prematurely are usually those 
who have not lived temperately. It is 
| often said that men work themselves to 
death. Men do not die of overwork, 
but rather of what they take between 
| work. What kills men is not work, but 
| what they do outside their work. 
THE value of our life on earth will 
| not be judged by the success, but by 
the purity of our endeavors and our 
perseverance, even where there was no 
great visible result. We ourselves do 
not even know what ws have done in 
| our own strength, how much we owe to 
| others, and how much toa bigher will. 
| It will be good not to put too much to 
} our Own account, 


CHARACTER is ever reduplicating it- 
self, and every bright example sheds its 
light down through the ages. Memory 
treasures it, affection cherishes it, his- 
| tory preserves it; it can no more be lost 
| than can the vital influence of the sun 
and air be lost to the ever-growing 
| forests. 


Tue finer the nature, the more flaws 
will it show through the clearness of it. 
The best things are seldomest seen in 
their best form. The wild grass grows 
well and strongly one year with an- 
other; but the wheat is, by reason of its 
greater nobleness, liable to a bitter 
blight. 


| SeT yourself earnestly to see what 
_you were made to do, and then set your- 
'self earnestly to do it; and the loftier 
your purpose is the more sure you will 
be to make the world richer with every 
enrichment of yourself. 


NOTHING more effectually conquers 
mental indolence and rouses torpid 
powers to exertion than the necessity of 
| making decisions, united to the con- 
' scientious desire of making right ones, 


THERE is this important difference 
between love and friendship—while the 
former delights in the extremes and op- 
posites, the latter demands equalities. 


-_— 


Tne bad man, diffusing the hue of his 





own spirit over the world, sees it full of | 


treachery, selfishness and deceit. The 
good man is continually looking for and 
Ty ‘ . ; } Lo 
Ht at studies books alone will know 
how things ought to be; and he that 


studies men will know how things are. 


confirmed drunkard to give up bis grog; CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. C. T.—An ossvary is s place where 
the bones of the dead are deposited; a charnel- 
house. 

L A.—The “Court of Love” was in 
France, from the twelfth to the fourteenth 
century, a tribunal composed of ladies of 
high birth and talent, whose questions of gal- 
lantry, and whose decisions were sequiesced 
in by courtesy, The last imitation of these 
courts were held at Ruel, it is stated, at the 
instance of Cardinal Kichelteu. The decisions 
were made according toa code of thirty-one 
articles, written by Andre, royal chaplain of 
France, about 1170. 

J. C.—A widow wears for ber huehand 
the deepest mourning. It is worn for two 
years—sometimes longer, a# fancy dictates. 
For the first year, it consiets of solid black 
woollen goods, collar and cuffs of folded, un- 
trimmed crape, a single crape bonnet and a 
long, thick, black crape vetl, The second 
year, silk trimmed with crape, black lace col- 
lars and cuffs and a shorter veil may be worn: 
and in the last six months gray, violet and 
white are permitted. A widow should wear 
her hair perfectly plain, {f she does not wear 
a cap, and a bonnet—never « hat. 

F, F.—Of course, s seneihie, well bred 
man will show by the look and manner that 
he expects to be recognized; but, neverthe- 
less, in this country, the daty of looking out 
for acquaintances of the opposite sex, and 
bowing first, fall upon ladies. Zvenifa man 
who you know 1s stupid enough to look at 
you, as you pass him, with a perfectly un- 
moved face, you must salute him with a 
slight bow andsmile. The gentieman whom 
you “cut” would naturally feel hurt, and if 
ever you see him again you should apologize; 
but if your acquaintance with him was very 
slight, itis not worth while taking any trou- 
ble about the matter. 

Y. W.—Helen, the most beantifal wo- 
man of her time, according to Greek legends, 
and the wife of Menelaus, fie1 with Paris, the 
son of Priam, to Troy, and the Trojan war 
was the consequence. Paris was killed dar- 
ing the siege of Troy, and Helen then married 
Deiphobus, another son of Priam; but when 
the city was taken, she treacherously intro 
duced the Greeks into bis chamberin order to 
appease Menelaus, who, on her return to 
Sparta, forgave her. The aceounts of her 
death differ; one statement attributing it to 
the Queen of Rhodes, whose husband had 
been killed in the war. She cansed Helen to 
be seized while bathing, tied toa tree, and 
strangled. 

L. C. E —Floating isiands, so called, are 
produced by accumulations of drift wood, 
among which drifting sands and earth collect 
and form a sofl in which plants take root. 
Masses of these great rafts are occasionally 
detached and drift off with the small animals, 
birds, serpents, and alligators that have taken 
refuge upon them. They are frequently met 
with on the large rivers of South America, 
and have been the means of distributing 
species of animals among the islands of the 
South Pacific, upon many of which their in- 
troduction in any other way 1s difficult to 
explain. Such islands have been seen float 
ing a hundred miles off from the mouth of the 
Ganges: and they also occur in the Malay 
Archipelago. 

N. D —The use of electricity as s means 
of igniting explosive charges is of compara- 
tively recent date. The earliest recorded ap- 
plication of this agent for such purposes was 
by Moses Shaw, an American, who, in 1831, ex- 
ploded charges used in submarine blasting 
by means of au ordinary frictional machine. 
In 1889, Lieutenant General Patsley, of the 
English army, while conducting operations 
for the removal of the wreck of the Royal 
George at Spithead, used a galvanic battery 
for firing charges of powder. Probably the 
most noteworthy of the earlier applications 
of electricity to firing purposes was that 
made in 1843, by William Cubitt, in removing 
an enormous chalk cliff on the line of the 
South-Eastern Railroad, near Dover, England. 


E. 8S. B.—There are two kinds of experi- 
ence in the world. One is the continued 
round of repeated actions and events, a mere 
mechanical refteration of Joy and sorrows, 
ups and downs, successes and failures—a kind 
of chapter of accidents which leave no very 
definite impression after they have passed 
away, and produce no very marked effect 
upon the life they thus checker. The other is 
that which is woven into the very web of ex- 
istence, giving 1t tone, color, texture and 
strength. The one, barren to ite owner, 18 
necessarily barren to another generation; the 
other, striking down deep roots into the being 
of him who sustains it, as surely grows and 
bears fruit in those who come after him. 


G. P. W.—Gold fish may be keptin ® 
lass globe of the usual size for such purpose, 
and be given fresh river water every day, OF 
at least every other day. The globe should be 
kept clean by washing it inside with & cloth. 
It is not good to feed gold fish, as the food 
will only serve to render the water unfit for 
their existence, and if renewed every day, the 
water will of itself furnish them with enough 
material for their sustenance. Fish kept in 
globes or other vessels generally perteh from 


| the want of oxygen. Anything, therefore, 
which consumes {t ought to be avoided, and 

this is eason for not giving them any food 

es of living plants bave an 0} 

site effect, and they may be kept for tb’ 


the 


ss globes They abeort 
cid in the water exhaled by tne fieh 

« Off oxygen, which isin turn taken UJ 
the fish and reconverted into carbonic 
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A DREAM MEMORY. 








BY T. ¥. 





Without the weary winter wind is sighing, 
And darkness sleeps upon the frozen land, 
W hile, lonely by the flrelight, waning, dying, 
I watch {t gleam and sparkle on my hand— 
A ring of rubtes, set in ancient fashion, 
Red gems that burn amid engraven gold, 
And waken in my heart a pain and passion 
I deemed were dead and cold. 


And all the gloom and all the wintry weather 
Are changed to sudden brightness, and we 
stand 
A moment tn the sunset light together, 
Among the summer-rores hand in hand— 
One moment, then the wild sweet dream is 
over; 
The echo of your voice has passed and died; 
I hold alone your parting gift, my lover, 
And nothing more beside— 


Your gift that tells how truth was scornedand 
slighted, 
And one poor lonely life of joy bereft; 
Yor of the faith you swore, the trota you 
plighted, 
The deathiess love you promised, what ts 
lefet 
Ah, nothing but a« ruby ring that flashes 
Ise Otful splendor in the fading gleam, 
And, worthless as the dust of fallen ashes, 
The mem'‘ry of « dream ! 


A Secret for Two. 


BY 4s U. W. 











{AM always says I am lazy. Now, with- 
out sbeolutely contradicting that 
statement, I think I may venture to 

qualify it. 

There sre s decision and firmness about 
Sam’s stetemen's that make one chary of 
costradicting them, even though one may 
not be prepared to accept them as down- 
right trutb. 

Sem hass steady clear way of reckon- 
ing up s fellow and telling him what he 
thinks ateut him, which is pot always 
fisttering, to say the least. 

And then again be always goes ahead at 
such a rate that, upon my word, he puts 
one into astate of mental perturbation 
only to look athim. At least, that is the 
effect that is siways produced on me. 

You should see bim when he is making 
up his sccounts for the week. He gives 
me s headache for all the restof the day. 
You most understand that Sam and I are 
brothers. 

We aie siso partners in «a small com- 
mercial sffair—something to do with ship 
ping. I sm the “sleeping partner.”” Sam 
seys that isthe only position thoroughly 
fitted to my character and babits. 

Probably be is right, for candidly I hate 
and detest the art of ‘‘money making” and 
all connected witb it; but Sam positively 
giories in it. 

Perhaps you may wonder how it came 
to pass that Sam thought of taking me in- 
to partnership with bim—I, who had no 
commercial prociivities whatever. But it 
was the old story of “Some people have 
plenty of brsins and no money, and some 
have plenty of money and no brains.’’ 

In this perticular case I hadthe money, 
left me by an estimable and thoughtfal 
relative; while my brother possessed the 
breins. 

Between usthe business proved a suc 
ceas—I believe chiefly by my keeping 
clear of it; and for that Sam should be 
grateful. 

I think he is. Now that I have ex- 
pilsined my position with regard to my 
brother and bis standing as it affects my- 
self; together with our status in the worid 
and society at large, | feel | may proceed 
with my story, baving « clear conscience 
on these points. 

I ought to state that I speak only the 
trath when I ssy that, ifthere is one be- 
ing for whom 1 would do more than for 
any one else, that individual is my other 
brother Frank. 

He oocupies a very large and very warm 
place in my heart. I never think of him 
without the tenderest love and pity. He 
ia a cripple. 

An accident that happened in his boy- 
hood compels bim to use crutches. The 
uncle who remembered me !n his will left 
him s sufficent sum to live upon. Frank 
‘ean artist snd bis pictures fetch fair 
prices in the mar ket. 

Atthe timeof whichIlam writing he 
bad a pretty littie house close to a fishing 


village on the coast of Cornwall. It was 
an ideal piace for an artist's borme, sur- 
rounded as it was bythe gra eat and 
ad leat scenery neginabie 

Frank bad bee settied hear at 
twelve months, and, with e exceptior f 
an old woman whe kept the piace ciesn 


and cooked bis meais, lived absolutely 
sione; and he wrotetome one day, beg: | 








ging meto come down and 
stay for s month or two. 

I never do mech in the business, as 1 
said before, end, not baving any sp-cial 
reason therefore for remaining in London, 
I determined to go down to Cornwall and 
enjoy myseif. 

When I alighted at the little station in 
Cornwall, I natorally supposed that | 
could procure s conveyance of some kind 
in which to reach my brother’s house. 

But, when I lcomed round the little 
dingy station, I resigned myself to the in- 
evitable. I must waik; there was nots 
vebicle of any kind. 

I] bad tarned to the sleepy porter, with a 
view of seeking his opinion on the mat 
ter, and with s fair ides ion my own mind 
of what his snewer would be—that is, if ne 
were capabice of giving one—when the 
sound of wheels on the road stiraected my 
attention, and the next moment « littie 
country cart jogged siowly into the sta 
tion. 

it was drawn by the most old-fasbionea- 
looking pony thet [| bad ever seen, and 
was driven by s young lady, who, the mo- 
ment the pony chose t) stop, jemped 
down and came quicsiy towards me. 

“Are you Mr. Carley?’ she asked, in a 
quick clear voice, raising her eyes to mine 
as she spoke. 

1 replied in the sffirmative, wondering 
how this pretty little women—for she was 
pretty—could possibiy know my name. 
Seeing my perplexity, she hastened to ex- 
piain. 

“You see,” she said, lsughing and mak- 
ing s charming beif foreign gesture with 
her hands that I thought very nice, 
“Frank, your brother, guessed that you 
would eome by this train, and he did not 
know how you would manage & get over 
to his place, with your luggage and every- 
thing, without s conveyance of some sort; 
and, as | wasn’t vasy, 1 offered to drive 
over and fetch you and your luggage. 
Dick,’”’—with s deprecatory glance at the 
old pony—‘‘is rather siow, | know; but he 
is better than nothing.”’ 

Now this explanation would have 
sounded very well if | bad known the 
girl, who she was, or what reistion she 
bore to my brother Frank. But, you see, 
I was unacyaainied with these fsets. 

I felt somewhat mystified. This could 
not be the old woman who “did’’ for him 
—thet was out of the question. Whom, 
then, could she be? 

I am afraid that | stared in rather an un 
gentiomanly manner at the young women 
before I recovered by seif-possession suf- 
ficently to answer her. 

I thanked her to a rather rambling style, 
and we moved towards the cart, the «leepy 
porter following with my portmwantau. 
My luggage baving been put into the cart, 
my new friend turned to me. 

“D.ck bas failen asleep,”’ she said, in the 
most matter of-fact way, as ifit were the 
proper thing for everybody and every- 
thing to drop into slumber at all beurs of 
the day in that partof the world. * Wiil 
you wake him up please?” 

I was guilty of unpardonabie rudeness 
a second time, for | stared so bard at the 
young lady that she said somewhat im- 
patiently— 

“You must give him « dig—bere’— 
placing her hand agesinsts particular spot 
on bis fat ribs. “Don’t do St too bard,” she 
added. 

I gave the ponys vigorous cig on the 
spot indicated, and be woke with » sudden 
jerk. The young lady ciimted int the 
cart, I followed, and the pony jogged 
slowly out of thestation sand down the 
white dusty road. 

Now if there is one thing that I hate 
more than another, | think it is mystery 
in any form. ! like everything to be 
straightforward and atove board, #0 that 
one can properly understand tt, or, felling 
that, to bave some one at band & expiain 
matters, 

1 bate to pozzie and rack my brains over 
anything A thousand solutions, all 
equally ridicuious and far-fetched, keep 
springing up to botber one, and drive one 
fartber and farther away from the truth. 

Here wasthis girl, whom i had never 
seen in ail 
mé, slowly driving siong s country road, 


see him, and 


| whilet I,to keep myeseif from etaring at 


her. was endeavoring & look straight 


| ahead, and cudgeling my brains to make 


out what it all meant 
I etoles gianceat her every now ar ; 
. 


the ‘ the ewkward ver t wae that 
whanever xed at ber f na that ehe 
wae fur 6.|y “az 6 rs 
her eves 2t me al« [eaw enough of 
however to max ‘ wheat ene wae ilke 


Sjehada neat gracefu Way a0veut her 


in handling the reins, clumsy though they 


' 
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were—in fect,in ber every action there 
waa, I thought, something fascinating. 

Her face was ont sbsolately besutifai— 
no one could say that—bat in every line of 
the well-cut clear features there were s 
graceful firmness and sweetness that oom 
manded respect w well as sdmirstion. I 
rather liked s woman to have some de 
cision about her. 

I do not mean that I sdmire one of those 
hard snguier “woman's rights” sort of 
creatures, buta women withs creditabie 
‘way of herown,” who would be likely 
to look after a fellow and keep bim 
straight. If ever 1 get married—which is 
notat aii likely—I think I shell marry 
such a woman. A men ought to heves 
wife who knows how to make bim com- 
fortable, or elee not have one at all. 

I was still thinking of ail this, and com- 
ing beck again and again to the same 
puzzling question—which would always 
crop up somebow—as to the young lady's 
identity, when she tarned and sddressed 
me. 

‘*Don’t you think,” sheesaid slowly “that 
it is very warm ?”’ 

There wasa iurking smile about the 
corners ef ber mouth as she put this ques- 
tion that annoyed me. 

I hate being laughed at above ali things, 
and! felt sure that this self-posressed 
young woman was isugbing sat me She 
saw that I was disconcerted and perplexed, 
and she evidently enjoyed the fun of it. 

I anewered quictiy thet I thought it 
rather warm. 

After this she looked straight before ber 
again, and we lepeed once more into sai- 
lence. For the life of mei could not say 
anything, and she evidentiy wouid not. 
This state of things was getting sbeviutely 
unbearable, when she spoke again. 

She was waving her whip siowly from 
side to side above the pony’s bead,and her 
brows were wrinkled as if she was lost in 
deepest thought. 

“But it bas been warmer, bas it not 7’ 

This wasa poser. I stared st ber help- 
lessliy for a moment, then, suddenly re- 
membering my self, stammered out that 
I thought it might have been warmer dur- 
ing the past week or so. 

That settied it. She evidentiy gave me 
up as a “bad job” —as too stupid to be 
worth bo ding any conversation with. 
When she nextspoke it was toteli me 
theta pretty old-fashioned house, which 
lay back from the road, half surrounded 
by shady trees, was that in which my 
brother Frank lived. We turned in under 
av old broad gateway and drew up at the 
hall door. 

Il sprang out; and my driver said hur- 
riediy— 

“Take out your luggage quickly, please. 
If { stop now, Lick will fall asleep agsin.”’ 

I pulled out my belongings, and had 
barely done #0, when she turned tbe old 
pony's head towards the road again. As 
she drove away siowly, she called to me— 

‘Tell Frank that | could not wait now, 
but that I hope to see him to-morrow. 
Good-bye!’ 

1 watched the cartturn into the road, 
and then, recovering myself with a start, 


rang the beil. 
An oid woman opened the door: and, 


even as | asked for my brother, I beard 
the sound of his crutches at the other end 
of the hall, and he came forward aa 
quickly as his lameness wou!d allow to 
welcome me. 


There is no need for me to describe that | 


meeting. There are many who have 
friends and brothers, bound io them by 


the strongest tiesof love and friendship, | 


who know, far better than ! can tell, what 
such meetings are. They come back tous 
through ail the waste of years as bright 
memories of bappler tines. 

I remember that weerat for hours that 
evening after dinner, smoking and taik- 
ing of many things. I always got aiong 
better with Frank than with any one else. 
I find that most people are inclined to 
laugh at me and of my idea of life. Frank 
never did that 

He bad a capital way of enlarging one's 
views of existence, if | may #0 term it, and 
of putting them into better and more hope 
ful shape, quite flattering to tie original 


| author. 


my life before, sitting beside 


Not that Frank tried to flatter any one— 
far from it—but he could put one’s 
thoughts Into plain words that perhaps 
would not have occurred t) any one eine, 
and gave proper expression to them. 


The old clock in the ball bad just strock 
one a4! finished my ast cigar, and, rising 
| stretched myself and anr i 
tent , 4 < ’ g 

nad I ea at rar k . ter a 

ought! ail the evening, sand had made 
ip my mind toat he Wan Keeping #sOme 
thing from me—something that be did not , 


care tw teil me 


This wasthe more extraordinary as I 
knew that we were such firm friends, and 
a did not think thet we bed ever bad « 
secret from esch other im all our lives. 
Now, as I stood with my beck to ‘he Gre 
whistling softiy to myself aad looking 
qvietiy at bim as he lay back fn bis arm- 
ebair gazing thoughtfally at ine fiivkering 
bleza, I felt more than ever convinced 
that he had some secret which | 31d not 
share. 

I must confess that! felt annoyed at 
this, for, as I have said, there ts nothing I 
detest more than mystery. 

All at once, while I stood inoking at 
him, be glanced up st ma end said 
quickly— 

“Ted, I want to tell you something.” 

I merely uttered a self satisfied “Ab !”’ 
and inwardly complimented myself upon 
my penetration. 

Frank went on slowly — 

“You sawtbet young iady who drove 
you here this afternoon, Ted T”’ 

Where was the necessity for Frank to 
ask me if I had seen that young lady when 
I had been ber companion Guring the 
whole of a long country drive? However, 
I attributed this folly on his pert tos de 
sire to gain time, and therefore merely an- 
swered that I had. 

“What did yon think of her?’ was 
Frank’s next inquiry. 

This question was somewhat sbrupt. 
How did he expect me to beable to tell 
him exactly whet I thoughtof « young 
lady whom I had seen only once in my 
life? I like toarrive at my conclusions 
slowly and naturally, and not “rush” 
them. Not being prepared with a proper 
answer therefore, ! said that I did not 
know, but that I supposed she was rather 
nice, 

“Tam giad you think that,” sald Frank, 
with aamile, as he leaned forward in bis 
chair towards me, ‘because, Ted, she ts to 
be my wife,’’ 

How stupid | must have been not to 
have thought of it before! It was all clear 
now. I shook hands with Frank, and ssid 
I was vory glad, and really felt quite re 
lieved now that it was off my mind. Then 
he showed me to my room, and 1 went to 
bed 

I remember getting upin the morning 
filled with an unreasoning dislike for thie 
little sweetheart of Frank's. I hed come 
down to Cornwall for an enjoyabie bolt- 
day, believing that I should have F-ank 
all to myself, and | found him taken pos 
session of by this peculiar girl, who was 
an otter atranger to me. 

Then I wondered how it was thet she 
had falien in love with Frank. Certainly 
he wasa very nice fellow, and good-look- 
ing, too. 

From that I grew to wondering how it 
was that Frank had fallen in love with her, 
after that, why heehould have fallen in 
love with anybody at sil. I certainly 
thought that he might have asked me 
about it first. Then | gave it all up ase 
probiem too difficult to solve, and went 
down to break fast. 

Frank was sitting at the table looking 
over the morning’s letters, and he asked 
m6, a8 | entered the room, what was my 
| programme for the day. 
| I told bim that he might do with me as 
| he liked—I bad come down to enjoy my- 

self, and really did not care at ali what I 
| did or where I went. 

“I was about to propose,” said Frank, 
gisncing at me nervously, “that we should 
KO to see Mies Browning this morning. 

“Who on earth is Miss Browning?” I 
askec peevishiy. 
| “Don't you know?” rejoined my brotb- 
Ter, raising his eyebrows and laughing 

gally. “Why, you were talking about her 

last night! Surely you have not forgotten 
all about my little sweetheart siready, 
| Ted v”’ 

I muttered something abeut not know- 
| ing her name, and then sat down to break- 
| fant, feeling more annoyed than ever. 

if Frank wanted to failin love, why 

could he pot keep bis sweetheart to him 

self, and not want to drag al! nis relations 

after Ler, whether they iiked it or not? I 

asked myself this que tion over and over 
| again, antil at iast 1 turned  bim, apd 
said, somewhat sharpiy, | am afraid — 

“Look here—if you want to go spooning 





this morning, you won't want me—!I shail 
only bein your way If you'd like to go 
and see Miss Browning, go by ail meana, 
and |’) take a waik and beveas emoke by 


fi " f 


nate 7 | would Dr ng 

nee er « rning ea) 

Ww ene bheawtully 

Ginappointed if 5 . ‘ me now, 

Tad la iid really ke you & know 
ber; | am eure you will iike ber! 

Well, to culthe matter short, I prom- 
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ined to go; and presently we set out along | 


the dusty road, 

Ase l write this now, in'the,cool evening 
and with the faint hum of basy city life 
coming up to me from the street below, 
that scene rises for a moment before my 
eyes, like some old well remembered pic 
ture. 

lweethe long white dusty road, my 
brother moving slowly by my side on bis 
crutches, and in the distance a figure lean- 
iag over a white gate and presentiy wav- 
ing ite hand to ua 

Then the gate is pashed open, and the 
figure comes towards us into the sunshine. 
As the light taille upon her, | see that itis 
Frank's sweetheart. | do not know what 
ber attire was, but 1 remember that she 
looked very cool and daintily dressed. I 
remember, too, that Frank introdaced me, 
and that! murmured the usual common- 
places about the weather. 

I know that, of three, she seemed to be 
the most self possessed. I liked her very 
much indeed, She was sofresb and in- 
nocent compared with other girls whom I 
hed known, 

We were soon the best of friends, and 
she asked me laughingly if | would mind 
her calling me ‘‘Ted.”’ 

“I eaid that I should 
indeed I felt so. 

J remember tbat my last thought, asl 


be delighted; and 
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ij know that I felt utterly miserable for 
his sake, and that! felt a lamp rising in 
my throat every time | glanced towards 
him or heard his cheery voice when be 
spoke of bis little sweetheart Kate. 

After dinner I excused myself, as Frank 
bad some letters to write, and sauntered 
out again. I wanted to think it all oves 
and get clear about it somehow. I hardly 
know what 1 thought or what 1 wished. 
I left the road and went through the old 
village street towardsa the sea. Here, with 
the waves tumbling on the margin of the 
shingly beach and the quiet moon rising 
over the restieas waters, | felt calmer than 
I had dove all the day. 

I bad seated myself on a boulder, and 
was looking out to sea, thinking of it 
all and of the change that bad come into 
my life, when | heard a step on the loose 
stones, and, turning, saw Frank's sweet- 
beart coming towards me. 

Aal roseto meet ber, sand noted how 
pale she looked and ber evident surprise 
at seeing me there, she gave me her band, 
and seid qaietiy— 

“Why did you not come to see me this 
ning?’ 

Still looking steadily at her, 1 said— 

‘*] did come to see you.”’ 

Something in my manner or my |ook, 
or both, must have told her that! koew 
all—that I had seen her that morning 





fell asleep that night, was that Frank was | 
a very lucky feliow. 

We met often after that It became | 
quite a regular thiugfor Frank end my- 
self to stroll down that long dasty road in | 
the early morning to see his pretty little 
aweetieart. 

He used to tell ne, ae we walked along 
togetber, of bow he had first met her, of 
his bappluess when he found that she 
loved bim, of bis great love for her, and of 
a thousand other things that always bad 
her for their central figure. 

He toid me, too, of the brightness that 
had come with ber into his solitary exist- 
enos, and of how he seemed to live for her 
and in her alune. | know, too, that I 
thought the more of her and liked her the 
better for his sake and for the light she 
shed upon bis darkened way. 

If there sprang up any ether feeling for 
her in my breast at that time, Heaven 
knows | was not aware of it! That I 
liked her—better than any other giri—I 
feit perfectiy sure; but | always looked 
upon her as Frank’s promised wife. 

One day, towards the close of my visit, 
I went out, at Frank's request, alone, If 
I remember rightly, he was painting a 
picture at that time, and was anxious for 
ite completion, It was the firet time 1 had 
been out without my brother by my side, 
and {| greatiy missed bis bright smiling 
face and cheery voice, He had asked me 
to go and see Mies Browning and tell ber 
the reason for his not leaving his studio 
that day, and | had giadly acoepted the 
cou tp lasion. 

Ael neared the end of the lane, 1 saw 
that no familiar figure was leaning over 
the gate. I do not know bow it was, but 
the sun did not seem half #o bright, or 
the song of the birds In the quiet tranquil 
morping air half so sweet and full as 1 | 
had thougbt them a moment before. | 

1 walked up to the little white gate and | 





pushed itopen. I was as free of the place | 
by thie time as if | had been a member of 
the household. Walking quickly among 
the trees in the direction of the house, | 
suddenly caught the gleam of a white 
dress among the bushes, 

Kate was seated in a sort of aloove that 
lay back among the thickest of the trees, 
and which, with the exception of the 
white edge o: her dresa, hid ber from 
view. 

1 was about to speak to her, when my | 
ears Caughts sound that caused me to stop 
suddenly. 

Peering among the bushes, I saw her in 
the alcove upon ber knees, with ber head 


weeping over my faded flowers. She 
turned away fora moment, and! thought 
I heard ber murmur my brother's name. 

Then she turned again to me, and, ex- 
cept that her face was paler even than be- 
fore, she seemed as composed as usual. 

‘*Ted,’’ she said gravely, her voice lower 
and sweeter than I had ever beard it be- 
fore, ‘I want to speak to you—I want to 
tell you something.” 

We stood side by side now, looking at 
the tide creeping among the pebbles on the 
margin of the shore. 

‘Ted,’ she repeated, in the same low 
sweet tones, ‘years ago, in a quiet little 
village near the sea, there lived a man, an 
artist. His was a lonely monotonous life, 
for he was cut off from all the pleasures 
thatare so dear toa young and healthy 
man—he was a cripple. 

“His enforced toneliness had embittered 
his life, and, of all the friends whom com- 
passion at least would have drawn to his 
side, he clung to one slone—his brother. 
They were all inali to each otber, these 
two, and loved each other with an affec 
tion that in this bard cynical world of ours 
can scarcely be realised. 

“In this village to which he had with- 
drawn bimeelf lived a girl— only an ordi- 
nary sort of girl—who tried to do ber duty 
always, and to make the lives of those 
around her happier and brighter than she 
found them. 

“Well, to cut a long story short, he 
loved her, and finally asked her to be bis 
wife; and she, with that love for him 
which was akin to pity, promised to love 
him always and to do her best to brighten 
his life. 

‘‘Heavens knows bow she tried to do it, 
too, and had ber reward in his boundless 
love for ber and in the light that shone in 


| bis pain-worn face. 


“But about this time the brother whom 
he loved so well came to visit him; and 
the girl, seeing and becoming acquainted 
with the strangef, came to know that the 
love she bad given to the poor cripple was 


| a& nothing compared with that which she 


felt for this elder brother, who first won 
her heart by his gentle protecting kind- 
ness to the man to whom she had plighted 
her troth. 

“Sbe tried to guard this knowledge and 
to keep it secret from the brother most of 
ail; but, by an aceident, he found it out” 
—here she glanced at me for an instant, 
and then looked again at the restieas sea. 

“Then she did what no one else would 
perhaps have thought of doing. Full of 
trust and confidence in the man whom 


upon the little rustic seat, sobbing as if | she loved so well, she went to him and 


her beart would break, 


while, pressed | begged him not to betray her secret, but, 


close to her breast, she held a tiny bunch | for the sake of his younger brother, who 
of faded roses that I remembered to have | loved her so dearly, to heip her to do her 


given her the day before. 


In that brief moment! seemed to ree | 


iuto my own beart for the first time, and 
1 knew that | loved Frank's promised 
wife with a greater love than I| bad ever 
known before, and that she loved me in 


return. Then, | am glad to aay, I turned 
away and went noleelessly from the oid 
gerden and out agsein upen the dusty | 
road. 
How far 1 walked that sunny summer 
morning I do not know Ido know that 
reache home iate for dinner, and felt 
k some riminal w > Frank laugh 
xiy asked nme wha I xl been doing 
with myeeil ail day and where 1 had 
been 


| daty. 


‘She pointed Out to him how she had be- 
come a part of the poor cripple’s life, how 
he clung to her as the one bright spot on 
ail Lie dark and troubled way, and asked 
him to belp her to forget the love that had 
almost shadowed one life, or, at best, only 
to remember it as a dream—a dream that 
might never become «@ reality; and he 
prowised to do this, for the sake of the 
younger brother whom he loved.” 

As she finished speaking, she turned and 


laid ber hands upon my arm, and the eyes 
that looked into mine nb the moonlight 
were wet witb tears, 


l aaw itall clearly now. I saw the road 
| that I must travel alone to the end—a road 


that was brightened only by the memory 
ofa good woman’s love. Sometbing in 
my breast made me sink upon my knees 
before ber and press ber band to my lips 
before I turned away and left her stand. 
in the light of the moon. 

7 * . — . 7 

Frank never knew—never even guessed; 
and they were married seon after. 

For myself, I have traveled « good deal 
since then, and am perbaps, all things 
considered, the better forit. 1 kouow «a 
certain old house on the coast of Cornwall 
with a restfaol alr about it, especially to a 
bachelor, to which little children—one of 
them so very like what Kate must have 


welcome ‘uncle Ted.” 

I have even strolled down that long 
dusty road witb her—their mother—as 
used to do years ago. Heaven biess her. 
And our secret has always remained 
locked in our breasts—‘a secret for 
two.”’ 


A Woman’s Hand. 


RY W. D, 











tion was first attracied to it, or bow 
long I bad unconsciously watched It, 
without feeling that there was anything 
strange Or unaccountable in its presence 
there. 
But, from the moment I did take con- 
scious notice of its movements, I was 
fascinated. 1 used to watch for it, and 


| CANNOT aay exactly when my atten- 


the hidden figure of whose existence it 
was the only outward and visible sign. 

It was tbe band of a woman, small, 
white, beautifully shaped, 


used to see it appear from behind a white 
lace curtain to open and close a latticed 
window on the first-floor opposite the 
room in which | sat and worked. I must 
have seen it many times before its mys- 
terlous significance dawned upon me, 

It was on a Sunday evening that I made 
this discovery. The hand was longer than 
usual in finding and fastening the window 
latch, 

Then it suddenly occurred to me that, 
though I had lived opposite that house for 
six weeks and could see from my window 
every one who went in and came out, I had 
never s¢en anyones who could possibly be 
the ownar of that band enter the house or 
leave it. 

I had seen a tall, gaunt, powerfully 
framed man, witb a serious air and a grim 
look, always most respectably dressed in 
black, come in and go out; and | took him 
to be a Dissenting Minister. 

I bad seen athin, gray-haired, pathetic- 
looking woman, who wore spectacies and 
was evidantly deaf, from the loud tones in 
which she was addressed, come and stand 
at the door and tend tbe roses that trailed 
in festoons over the porch, and I put her 
down as the man’s wife. 

I bad also occasionally seen in the pas- 
sage, when the door was open, a coarse 
featured, broad built woman of middle 
age, who looked baif-charwoman half 
general servant. 

But I had seen no one in the house or in 
the village who could by any possibility 
be the owner of that very shapely littie 
band. 

ltwasa quaint, quiet, old world 
lage, which had once been a town of some 
size and importance. There wore rem- 
nants of its ancient state still extant—a 


vestiges of old walls and ramparts, and 
three crumbling, ivy-covered gatewaya, 


from land and sea. 
It was the happy hunting ground of 


bitions with ‘‘views,”’ and “bits,” and 
“impressions,” of the picturesque old 
place and its unique surroundings. 

I nad come down for change and rest, 
and bad rooms in @ cosy cottage, two 
hundred years old, which wasonly paried 
by the breadth of the roadway trom the 
long, low, two-storied nouse that held tbe 
| mystery of the woman’s band. 
| The thick white lace curtains were aj- 
| Ways drawn completely across this upper 
window; letting in light enough, nodount 
but entirely concealing from the eves of 
an outsider whatever the room may have 
contained : 

It was only in the evening, as u rule, 





that I saw the mysterious hand. My bed 
room looked in another directio: 

narrow iane 1ividing my cottage 

the spacious, ili-kept burch yard . 
the sheep and lambs grazed amor g t 


graves. 
Tas iatticed window was always open 


been when achild—are always ready to | 


| lieve. 


wonder what might be the semblance of | 


with just a|- 


glimpse of a round, well-turned wrist. I | may I ask, sir, have you seen her?” 








| when 1 came down in the morning. Bat 
| once or twice, when a sudden storm of rain 
drove against the front of the house fn the 
daytime, J] saw the band appear from be- 
hind the curtain and close the vasement 
At first curiosity burst the bounds of 
| restraint and | asked my landlady, who 
lived over the way? 
“Mr, William Burton and his wife,” she 
replied. 
‘No one else?” 
She looxed at me curiously, but made 
| no reply. 

‘Do they live alone ?’’ | asked, with as 
good an assumption of carelessness as I 
could cal) up. 

“Yerasir, with a womanto dothe work 
of the house,’”’ 


| No lodgers, have they ?’’ 


“Well, sir, there is a lady there I be. 
She’s a bit crazy and given to 
drink, I’ve been told, and her friends have 
put her under Mr. William Burton’s care, 
You see, sir, he’s been used to that kind of 
thing, and ta licensed to keep them half- 
and-half sort o’ lunatios. 

“But really, sir, 1 knows very littie 
about the lady, I never set eyes on her, 
and Mr. William Burton and his wife are 
vory close. They don’t associate with 
pone o’ their neighbors,’’ 

“Is she young, this lady ?’’ 

“That I can’t tell you, sir. It wasa 
pitch dark winter night when she came, 
though I saw the fly drive up and her get 
out, with William Burton and another 
gent, I couldn’t tell you what sbe was 
like; and she's never been onto’ the house 
to my knowledge since she came—unless 
she goes out in the garden at the back that 
rans down to the edge of the cliff, and no 


one can see over them high walis.” 


“How long has she been here?”’ 
“Well, gettin’ on for four m ntha. But 


“No, I can hardly say that I have, but I 
fancied I saw a lady’s figure at the win- 
dow, this morning that’s all,’’ 

“Ah! weil, that would be ber, no doubt, 
sir; though no one but yourself, so far as 
I know, has ever set eyes on ber.’’ 

There my inquiries ended. ' bad gained 
all the information my landlady had to 
give. It was not much, but it was enough 
to destroy the romantic illusion I bad 
conjured up. 

A poor, crazy dipsomaniac! Not much 
romance attaching to such a bistory! And 
yet that hand! I could not divest myself 
of the belief that it must belong to a beau- 
tifal woman. 

I found myself wondering more than 
ever what she was |ike—whetber drink 
and madness had wrecked the beauty of 





vil- | 


ruined monastery, a venerabie guiid-hall, | 


which had once guarded the approacies | 


artists, who flcoded the water-color exhi- | 


the face which, I felt certain, must have 
been the fitting accompaniment to that 
dainty, exquisite, white hand. 

. * _ 2 * * 

It was about ten days after this conver- 
sation with my landlady, that something 
bappened which made the mystery sur- 
rounding tbe hand deeper and darker 
than before, 

I have said that my bed room window 
looked over a narrow lane into the caurch- 
yard. i bad opened the lattice one night, 
and was leaning with my armson the 
ledge, looking up at the star-spangled 
sky. 

The charch clook had just struck mid- 
night. The air was still and busbed, as if 
Nature were bolding her breath. 1 could 
hear no sound but the soug of a night- 
ingale in a thicket on theciiff. The vil- 
lage was asleep; every house was dark 
and silent. | had extinguished my own 
light, that I might the better enjoy the 
dark ness, 

As | leaned there, gazing dreamily into 
the night, | suddeniy beard soft, quick 
footsteps patiering alouz the grassy edge 
| of the lane, and, presently, the sound of 
panting breath. 
| It was so dark that I could not see 
whether the approaching creature were 
humen or not. It passed right under my 
open window and | could just detect that 
it was a human figure. 

At thecoruer of the house was ean oil 
lamp projecting from the wall—one of the 
public lignts of tse village—the figure 
turned just asit reached the lamp and 
looked round as if to see if any one was 
pursuing. 

it wasa woman. I saw the face dis- 
tinctly—a wild, white, haggard face, with 
the 


large dark eyes. I could see that 
sbapeof the face was oval—tbat the fea 
tures were regular and delicate) y cut. But 
was the look—the t lock. the lo & 
at impressed mé 

Am De eeif nae DIY 

At Waa Di or an instant that I saw it. In 
another instant faceand figure had disap- 


| peared round the gable of the cottage and 
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were lostto me. But I felt certain thit 
the woman whom I had seen was the 
owner of the mysterious hand. 

Was she beautiful? Did she realize my 
expectations? I could not tell. All | 
knew was that never on any human face 
bad I seen such a ghastiy look of mingled 
terror and pain. 

The next morning I saw the doctor 
come out of the opposite house. He 
looked serious, and so did Mr. William 
Burton, who accompanied him to the 
door. In the passage I could see Mra. 
Barton standing, with the usual wistful, 
pathetic expression of her face intensi- 
fled. 

It was evident, therefore, that neither 
busband nor wife was the dooctor’s pa- 
tient. It must, then, be the mysterious 
lady of the white hand. I wondered what 
ailed her, and, remembering the iook of 
pain I bad seen on her face, whether her 
ailment, whatever it might be, were con. 
nected with her strange midnight out- 
ing. 

Were the Burtons aware that their care- 
fally-watched lodger had escaped from 
duress? Or was it with their connivance 
that she bad left the house? If not, how 
had she succeeded in quitting and enter- 
ing it without detection ? 

I worried myself to no purpose with 
these problems. I felt that it was absurd 
to let @ matter which was no business of 
mine cause mé s0 much restiessness and 


anxiety. Yet 1 could not help it, a 
strange fascination drew me on. 
I watched more eagerly and intently 


than 6ver for the hand at the window: 
But it never came. Onceor twice, indeed, 
an arm and hand appeared from between 
the curtains, but they were lean and 
wrinkled, and I had no difficulty in an- 
signing them to Mrs, Bourton. I grew 
ridiculously fidgety and disquieted over 
the absence of the hand. 

I could gain no further information 
from my landlady. She bad seen the doo 
tor come and go, and, like myself, bad 
concluded that his patient was the strange 
lady, butthe doctor, of course, kept his 
professional secrets to himself, and the 
Burtons were not people to be questioned 
about their private affairs—so that nobody 
was any wiser than myse!lt. 

At night, keeping in the shadow, | usec: 


to walk slowly up and downin my slip. | 


pers on my own side of the road, smoking, 
in the vain bope of catching a glimpse of 
the owner of that hand. But never a sign 
of life came from that silent and darkened 
casement. 

It was about a fortnight after the strange 
midnight apparition in the lane, that, asl 
watched the window one evening, | saw 
the curtsins suddenly parted, and an arm 
was stretched towards the haap of the open 
lattice. 

There was no mistake about the arm, 
white and round and shapsly. But the 
hand, the hand! It was swathed in surgi- 
cal bandages. Asi stared in wonder, the 
injured band was suddenly withdrawn 
and the other band, its pretty fellow, un- 
clasped the lattice and closed it. 

I saw no more, but I had seen enough 
to afford food for hours of distracting 
speculation. The hand which had first 
appeared had evidently been severely in- 
jured. 

What had happened? Had the injury 
anything to do with the pain and terror I 


saw staniped on her face that memorable down the room, evidently in 


night? How was l to find out? I could 
not rest till I knew the truth—till I had 
solved this mystery, which had become 





| between them. 


of such surpassing and unaccountable tn- | 


terest to me, 

Later on, when night had fallen, I was 
pacing slowly up and down the strip of 
grassin front of my rooms, smoking as 
usual, and casting furtive glances at the 


window haunted by that mysterious hand, | 


when suddeuly my ear caught the click 
of the latch. 

I looked up, and could see that the lat- 
tice was being slowly and steaithily 
pusbed open. I stood still, my eyes ri- 
vetted on the moving lattice. Then my 
heart gave a great jump, for something 
feH with a soft thud at my feet. I stooped 
to pick it up. 

It was a small parcel wrapped in paper. 
llooked up again at the liatticeé—it was 





closed—al! was dark witbin, and there | 
was no align of life or motion. 

But I bad « #etrange consciousness thata 
pair of large, dark eyes were somewhere 
straining their geze through theg 
watehb my vu vements 
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wa oosely wrappe " pape 
On taking olf the outer \ z f 
a Srnall oblong LOX of ecard board, about 


four inches in length and one in breadth. 
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TURDAY EVENING POST. 


It was carefully and neatly tied with had she, immured in this secluded spot, 


string, sealed with sealing wax, and, en- 
folding it, was a note written in bold ehar- | 
acters, which contained the following 
words; 


I donot know who you are, but you. 
look like a gentioman, and I think from | 
your face you may be trusted. I beg and 
implore you, therefore, to dispatch this 
little parcel for me by post, and not to, 
breathe asyliabletoany one as to how. 
you came by it. The honor of a woman 
who trusts you is involved in your ai- | 
lence. Pleasedo not attempt to find out | 
who I am or try to communicate with ma 
I do not wish you todo so. All I ask is 
that you wil) hang your handkerchief in | 
the window when you bave executed my | 
commission and that you will respect my 
wish toremain unknown to you, even by 
sight.’”’ 

Twice I read over this request. Then! | 
looked at the little cardboard box. The 
Dame and address startied me. It was | 
addressed to an English nobleman in | 
Paris. | 

I thought it advisable to ran up to Lon- 
don to post it, as I had no desire that tt | 
should ever be traced to me. I therefore | 
registered it at the General Post Offices, | 


under a false name, and returned to my | 
village quarters the same night. } 

I paced under the window for an honr, 
but no sight or sound rewarded my pe 
tience in the least. The next morning I 
hung my handkerchief in the window of 
my room, and waited to see if there would 
be any acknowledgement cf the signal. } 

Presently the hand appeared thronugn | 
the curtain and opened the lattices | | 
fancied that as it was withdrawn there | 
was a kind of gesture with the fingers, as | 
if in recognition and thanks, made in my | 
direction, But it may have been only | 
fancy. i 

During the next few days 1 saw the 
hand as asual, but no further light was | 
thrown upon the mystery attached to it 
until more than a week after I had posied 
the little cardboard box and then I re 
ceived « shock which startied mo mure. 
than anything that has ever happened to 
me in my life. 

1 was lazily scanning my daily paper 
after breakfast when my eyes lighted on | 
the following, in the letter of the Paris | 
correspondent: 


“Whilstin the tragic vein lets’ me men- 
tion a strangé, mysterious and horribie in- | 
cident, at present totally unexplained. A 
wook ago an English nobieman arrived in 
Paris with his bride on thelr honeymoon 
trip, and put up at the Hotel de Fiandres. 
On the morning after their arrival the no- | 
bieman found on his breakfast table a lit- 
tle box, which had come by post, wrapped | 
in thick paper aud sealed with green wax. 
Toe bridegroom asked the attendant fora 
pair of scissors, and 
opened the little parcel, with his wife 
looking over his shoulder, To the horror 
of both, the parcel contained the annuler 
finger of a woman, cut sharply across, On 
the ghastly finger was a sroul!l seal ring, 


'on which was engraved tue words, De 


Profundis. 

“The bridegroom went as pale as death, 
the bride fainted. It is said that on ber 
recovery (bere was a most painful scene 
She could be heard eob- 
bing hysterically, whilst be paced up and 
a state of 


great agitation. A few hours later he 
@alied for the bill, and with his bride lem 
the hotel. They drove to the ‘(iaredu- 
Nord, and there it is said they parted. 


Gossips say that two years ago the nobie- 
man bad a love affair with a beautiful girl, 
the daughter ofa Polish exile in Engianc, 
and was betrothed to her. Does this sup- 
ply thecue tothe mystery? It is prot- 
ably what may never be known in Paris, 
or at least at any of the clubs, where it is 
the subject of so much gossip to day.” 


My sgitation on reading thie paragraph 
will be understood when I| say that the 
parcel which I bad, despatched for my 
mysterious lady of the hand was addressed 
taan English nobleman at the Hotei de 
Fiand.ee, and further that it was sealed 
with green sealing-wax! 

There could be no doubt that the ghastiy 
package which had produced such tragt 
resuits was the one which | had registered 
and posted with my own hands. 


Absd then there was that Dandaged ha 
geen for a momentat the window! There 
m * ma “ bd I al 
‘ » a 6 4 A 2 
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the Orst morning i bis Lopeyu 
How fiendishly weil-timed! But bow 


| terror Into her face? 


| never saw that hand again. 


' T bad learned to 


|} asked my landlady casually if the lady 


| where they went 1 can’t tell you, sir."’ 


| mad? 


| tlona 


unususpectingly ¢ 


learned so accurately all the movements of | 
her faithless lover. 

What wasthe mystery of that secret | 
midnight expedition ofhers? Where had 
she been and what had she done that 
night, to bring that awful look of pain and 


With a kind of freezing borror | watched 
all day for the hand to glide between the 
curtains. It bad a stronger fascination for 
me than ever. But I watched in vain. I 


The next day | was summoned to Lon- 
don on urgent business. A week elapsed 
before 1 returned to my country retreat. 
The first thing | did when | arrived at my 
rooms was to look up at the window which 
associate with so much 
mystery and borror. 

To my sorprise the curtains were gone 
and there was 8 wan in the room evident- 
ly engaged in papering and painting. | 





over the way bad gone. 

“Yos;’’ she replied, ‘she was tock away 
two nights age in a olosed carriage—a 
private carriage, with a pair of horses; 
there was two gentlemen, | believe, came 
for her, but where they came from or 


And that was all. Had she been con- 
veyed to a lunatic asylum? Was she 
Did she ever learn how terribly 
the revenge, in securing which | had been 
her unwitting inatrument, had succeeded ? 
l can give no answer to any of these ques- 


The mystery of the woman’s hand is un- 
solved. All J know ie that she tooka 
horrible and devilish revenge upon the 
man she bated and on his innocent young 
bride. Her wrongs must have been great 
indeed if they were to be measured by the 


cruelty of her vengeance, 
om —™ 


OmENS CRIMINALS DREAD. —“Superati. | 
ion plays a far greater part among crimi- | 
nais than many people imagine,”’ says an 
autkority on the sut ject. 
“Borgiars, for justance, are firm be- 
lievers in talisrnans and ljuck-bringers, 
and nearly evory professional burglar bas 





| some small article upon which be pina bia | 
faith, and without which he rarely sets out j é 


upon a ‘crib cracking’ job. ae 

“Again; not one burglar in fifty. will | 
venture out on a house-breaking 6x pedi- 
tion on the night of a new moon, 

“Some burglars have lively borrors of 
eertain numbers, and wiil never entera 
bouse or a shop which i# that particular 
number in its street.” The ominous figures 
are generally those of the policemen who 
were the first to capture the burgiara. 

“On the other hand, !f a burglar falls 
into the arms of a policeman, but man- 
ages to escape, the number of that police 


|} nan is always a favorite with him, 


“Even the moet experienced burgiar 
willtarn away from the house where he 
findsa biack cat sitting upon the door. 
step, though he may have spent days in 
learning particulars about the house and | 
its inmates, Neitber will he enter a house 
where the door knocker is muflled or 
draped with crape. 

“Pickp ckets aréeven more supersti- 
tious, It is one of their rules never to 
pick the pocket of a crosseyed or clab 
footed person. 

“Finding atwiated coin ina purse will 
treqguently induce a pickpocket to throw 
away the puree and all it contains, for 
such a thing, If kept, Is considered to en- 


lip the 


sure nine months’ bad luck or an early 
arrest. 
“When pickpockets start out upon 


their rounds they look anxiously for the 
firet policeman, and will not begin opera 
tions upon thé most tempting pocket be 
fore they bave seen hirn. 

“If his back be turned they belleve that 
they have a good and safe tims before 
them; while if be be coming or even look- 
ing towards them, they will generally give 


up the idea of thieving tor the whole day.”’ 
me 


Roap RIGHTS IN GERMAN Y.— Foreigners 
who visit Berlin wil! do well to observe 
that rule of etiquette which precinudesa 
person when out driving or riding from 
passing people of high rank. 

Thus, a stranger, an Ainericen, {t te said, 
was arrested the other dayin the Thetr 
garten, for having ventured to drive past 


the carriag® conveying the young Crown 
Princeand his brotheron thelr daily drive 
The royal vehicle was proceeding ata 
reiatively siow pace, and, as the stranger 
a ae r og a e ( apirited ren 
sa * K A 8 & a 
Wa _] e 
gs ial 
* 4 a ¥ ery ! x he a 
“ “ a) r “ 1) “ a e 
alter, in his turn, is content to foliow 
the wake of his general! 


| Denmark. 


_ ——— 


At Home and Abroad. 





The Dakotas, Montana and Wyoming 
are the States in which the most wonder- 
fal specimen of American reptile is found 
—as enake which is able to mimic the call 
of any of the bird femily. One which 
some Government naturalists were re- 
cently watching Imitated the call of the 
Bob White to perfection. While the 
serpent was under surveillance it coiled 
itself up ia the long prairie grasa, swelled 
the parte about the neck and head to 
about twice their usual size and emitted 
several bird calle as plainly as the feath- 
ered musicians themeeives could hare 
done. 

In Ceylon and neighboring countries on 
the mainiand of Aste there is a race of di- 
minutive oxen, which pever grow to more 
than two andabal! feetin height, while 
sometimes they are considerably smalier 
than that. Nevertheless they are strong, 
swiftin movement, and very enduring. 
They are employed to draw small two- 
wheeled carta, with comperatively light 
loadsa, which requireto be driven icng 
distances quickiy. The little oxen keep 
on a steady run or trot all the time, and it 
is relate? that they have been known to 
travel ome hundred miles within twenty- 
four boura, withoat food or water. 

At the present rate, there will soon not 
be asingie crowned head in Europe ex- 


empt from the cycle manta, save Qoeen 


Victoria. The latest ere the Prince of 
Wales, the Queen “iegent of Spain, and 
the German Emperor. The Empresas of 
Austria has taken to the wheel, King 
Alexander of Servia'’s performances on 
the bicycle excite no little admtration by 
reason of his endurance and speed. The 
Czar of Kassie is an enttiusiastic cyciiat, 
as are also bis uncie, P/ince Waldemar of 
Denmark, and bis cousin, Prince Onria- 
than, the eldest aon of the Crown Prince of 
Bon King Humbert and 
Queen Margaret ride. King Leopoid 
of Beigium rides a bicycle, and a year ago 
sustained two or three very severe falls. 

Oak can be put to the greatest variety of 
uses, bul asa matter of fact pine wood is 
most used. It te largely used in ship and 
bouse carpentry, and is adaptabie to so 
many purposes and ts so abundent that it 
has come into almoet universal requisition. 
Common tarpentine te extracted from it,as 
are aleo tar, piteh, resin and lamp black. 
Fishermen make ropes of the inner bark 
and the Kamtchatkans and Lepianders 
steep the latter in water to make a coarse 
kind of bread. The oil obtained from the 
sboots of the dwarf pine is used medicin- 
ally by the peasante of Hungary; while 
the soft-grained silver fir ie used for the 


| sounding boards of musical instruments, 


and the Germans employ it almost ex- 
clusively for toy making. Pine is used 
inestiy in the manufacture of iucifer 
tmatchea. 


Mise Flizabeth LL. Banka, the young 


| American gitl who lateiy gave the Eng- 


lish public a “new shiver’ by publishing 
London pepere the results of her 
In vestigations of certain phases of English 
life, thus Geecribes her methods: “1 had 
been vielling In Londenand | bad spent 
all my money. | wea ‘broke.’ I made 
up my mind that | bed to get money, and 
get it quick, and te get reputation and get 
it quick. Mo | thought for awhile, and 
then advertised for a pisce as bhousemaid,. 
I nad 18 answere. | went to two piaces, 
staying a week in each, and thea | wrote 
my articles, deseribing the English bouse- 
ruaid’s life Tnen | aavertised for an in- 
trmiuction into the BKritieh arisocracy, 
stating that | was an American beireas, I 
had %& enswers to that written with the 
Ulmeost candor on crested paper, giving 
credenUais andalithat | have destroyed 
have never divulged 


all the itettere and 


any of the namea” 
Se re Oe 


Deafness Cannot be Cured 
t reach the 


tise ; . t " i els only one 
way t : thatis by constita- 
ti . . sueed by an 
ww of the 
¥ ‘ s tube wots in- 
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rue t inflam 
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‘Due Young Folks. 


STLCCK IN THE MUD. 





sY nu Ww. 





‘“ EALLY, 1 wonder whether you 
R youngsters can manage to amuse 
yourselves for once?" said father 
eee morning. “Your motber and | are 
bound to go to Bramouth to see «2 house. 
Neree will be obliged to stay with baby all 
éay; and Mies Turner bassent s note to say 
abe ts ect weil.” 

Of course, we wanted to go to the sea, 
and we would rather have stopped in bed 
all Gay than prevent father and mother 
going 
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not ask my permission if you want to go, | 


| same footmarke when I went beck, si- 
though they were now littie boles full of 
water. 


The result wes that I sank up © my 
knees aad could not pall my legs out at 
all. 

How Lily shrieked! I began to feel 
dreadful too. 

“Fly, fy tor the strap!’ 1 cried, quite 
forgetting Lily’s “bail.” And Lily forgot 
it too, and tore through the geste and into 
the wilderness. Suddenly | beards deep 
berk. How my beart beat It was our 
Gear St. Bervard. 

ln another minute Tess vaulted over the 
fence just as Lily came through the geste, 
strap in band. Fortunately, the strap bad 
been buckied round when |] vueed it asa 


rein. 
‘Give it to Tess!” I cried. 





“May we heaves real picnic, mother, al! 
by curesives?” | asked. 

“Certainly, if you promise not to go out | 
of the grounds You may go as far as the 
lest feece, and come in when you are) 
tired.” 

It was lowely fun pecking up. Such | 
nice ittle sandwiches mother made, and — 
Gear oid cook sdded hard-boiled eggs, 
béiecatea, and straw berries. 

We pet them ail! into the maill-cart and 
fastened thee: in with a strap, littie think- 
ing bow uesefa! that strap would ba 

““heall we take Tess?’’ Lily said to nurse. 

“Ne, gear, I think you had better not |) 
wili eemd ber to fetch you when | want 
you to eome in.” 

Al the bottom of our garden there was sa 
wire femce with asmell gate which led 
inte what we calied the wilderness. 

We geweraiiy bed two or three cowsand | 
= pomy grazing there. At the bottom of 
the bill was another low fence, and on the 

other sie of that was a narrow path and s 
ree 

Thies wee pretty wide and deep in the 
winter, bet If we had a long spell of dry 
weather i became merely a narrow strip 
of water with a broad border of mud. 

We were always allowed to do what we 
liked Im the wilderness, but we were not 
allowed to go the other side of the second 
wire feoce without permission. 

We spent the morning happily enough 
im the wilderness. It was a smoking-hot 
day, and I will confess now that we both 
went fast esicep after dinner. 

it meet beave been pretty late ir the af. 
ternooe when Lily said— 

“W bat shall we do next, Jack 7"’ 

“Lats drive to Bramouth to meet 
father,” 1 anid. 

in oa few minutes we had taken the strap 
off the mail cart, fasteved it round the end 
of e felled tres, and were driving as fast as 
Umber could take us to the seaside. 

1 wee eo Intenton managing my frisky 
bores, thet I could only look straight be- 
fore me, as every driver should. 

Lily wee sitting behind me, holding up 
a Jepesess embreiia, which unfortunately 
hedagood deal of bright color about it 
Seddeniy she dropped it, put both arms 
round my waist, and screamed — 

“The ball, Jack; the bull!” 

l sappoee m wae the sudden jerk; any- 
hos, cur bores threw us both. in other 
words, Liiy and I rolied of the great 
trunk and iay on the grass, the side farth- 
eat from the animal. 

Wekept goite still fora few minutes; 
then as ee didn’tsee any horns appear- 
ing over the top of our wooden horse, | 
took courage and peeped over. 

leew pothieg Dbulacow grazing peace- 
faliy clowe at band,and wid Lily that! 
thought she must have made mistake. 
Bet Lity wee frightened,and deciared 
that If we tried to go through the wiider- 
ness egain, we should be tossed. 

“Lats creep down to the fence and 
wala by the side of the stream till we 
come to Mra Campbeii's gate. I am sure 
ebe will let we waik through ber grounds, 
and thee we can go howe by the road,”’ 

So you see the miscuief began. Prob- 
abiy ee shoeid bave got home ali right, 
by the eige of the stream, if 1 had not 
caught eight of something glittering in the 
mot 

“Loos, Lily,” I eald, “do you see that 
thing shining? No, not there, close down 
to the water. 1 wonder what it ia.”’ 

“(o, Jack,” orted Lily, dancing with ex 
cChtement, “1 wonder whether it ie moth- 
ers bracelet. Do go end fetch it.”’ 

W iboet stopping to think, 1 ran for- 
ward Stash, slush! What a borrid 
notwe my feet meade in the mud; but I 
dragged thew oot, ieaving my shoes and 


The dog seised it in her strong jaws, 
then I calied her. She came near enough 
for me to cated bold of the strap, and then, 
quite understanding it all, she turned 
round and literally pailed me out of the 
mod. 

I didn’t lose the bracelet, for 1 kept firm 














my little friend. I shall want this beap of 
feathers for an hour yet, it is so comfort- 
able. I shall get on so nicely witbout 
you.” 

Then up came the neck out of the sand. 


am not going to be sat upon,” said the 
beak. 

The monkey shrieked, “Ob ! Ob! What's | 
thet?” 

He was thrown on his back. 

The heap of feathers moved and sprang) 
up. Jocko clung tothe neck of the os | 
tricb—for that was the owner of the beak | 
and the heap of feathers— began to run off 
with bim at such a wild pece that he stock 
on for bis life, yelling all the way— | 

“Stop! Stop! I snail never say any-— 
thing about the birds again! Stop! stop! | 
I don’t like it at all fr’ 

“Ob, buat I do,” said the ostrich, and 
went with long strides as fast as the 
wind. 

On and on they went at a tremendous 
pace, and poor Jocko thought they were 
never going to stop at all 





bold of it with my teeth, though it did not 
taste very nice. 

Teas died many long years ago, but the | 
strap still hangs in my stady, as a me- | 
mortal of ber obedience and our dis | 


obedience 
a oa 


WHAT THE SONKEY FOUND. 





BY H. A. 





great deal of himeeif. As for the 
birds, he de=pieed them. 
What coald birds do? be thought It 
wae true they could fiy, bat he could 
jump. Birds were weax little things that 
it was easy to frighten away from the 
fruit. 
‘“Jo away, littie birds,” be would say. 
“Birds can do nothing.”’ 
“Oh, yea, we can fy and sing," the little 
birds would say. 
“Butcan you bang from the branches 
by your talis tike thie?” Jocko would av- 
seer. “Go away, you squeaky little 
things! I'd like to see s bird catch hold of 
a branch and swing by ite tail. You can’t. 
Well, then, be off, and leave that fruit to 
me’’ 

So you see Jocko was a very selfish 
monkey, and he thought everyvody and 
everything were mede for his comfort. 

He slept ap in s tree, so in the mornings | 
he did not get up, but he gotdown. Then 
he brushed his hair bebind his human- 
looking cere, and admired his reflection in 
2 littie round pool like a mirror. 

‘(det away, little birds,” he would say. 
*You must not come drinking here. i | 
want to brush my bair with my teautiful 
brown Gngera Ob, what a very handsome | 


sre wee a monkey who thought a 


e 





giasa, and it belongs to me.” 

After that he sometimes went out for a. 
picnic all by bimeeif, and he twook care to | 
find something nice to sit on while he ate 
his dioner. 

One day in a wild desert piace he found 
a large beap of feathers on the sand. 

“I wonder what ts this,” said Jocko. ‘) 
should not be surprised if it were a bundie 
of birda. Anyhow, it will do nicely for 
métositon and make myself comforta. 
bie.”’ 

Down he eat, an‘ began eating his fruit. | 

“What s soft feather bed!’ he said. 
“How pleasant it is to sit down on a 
bundie of nasty little birds!’ 

Just then there wasa stir in the sand at) 
some distance In front of the hesp of feath- | 
ers, and a head came up with a large beak, | 
and looked round at Jocko. 

“Weil, who are you ?" said the monkey. 

“W bo are you ?"’ said the head with the 
beak. 

Jocko went on munching his fruit, and 
said — 

“That's no business of yours. At pres. 
ent | am the owner of this heap of feathera 
I found it Gret, and | am going to remain 
just where! am, sitting on it, whether 
you want it or not.” 

“Well, 1 hope you are comfortabie,”’ 
said the beak. 

“Oh, very,” said Jocko. 

“But I am not,” said the beak, “and ! 
am going to get up and go away.” 


| 





sacks Defined, end ciuiched at the br.ght 
g. Shieh proved indeed to be the! 
DOreceiet thal mother bed iost one day 
whee Sehig ip ibe stream. 
lL wee omiy aboot eight years old, and 
Stupidiy thowghi that! ougbito step in 


“How many legs have you got?’ said 
Jocko. 

“Only two,” eatdthe beek: “I am a 
bird.” 

Jocko laughed oat ioud 

‘Be off then,"’ be said; “lam not keep 
ing you.” For hebed no ides that the 
beap of feathers was joined to the head by 
a long neck simost bidden in the sand. 

“Birds are the silliest things I ever 
knew; they can’t doanything. You need 


|; money of the Abyssinians. 


| coveted luxury. 


| bits of red flannel circulating as money. 


He was crushed in between the ostrich’s 
neck and beck, so thatbe could scarcely 
breathe, and the joiting was something 
dreadful. 

Atlast, when the ostrich gave him sa 
chance, Jocko slipped off and fell on 
the sand, where be sat trying to get bis 
breath again, and shaking his head siowly 
as if he did not want to stir just yet after 
such @ narrow escape. 

“Would you like another ride?” said 
the ostrich. 

“No, thank you,” said the monkey, | 
gasping, and afraid not to be polite “i 
don’t think I world like any more to-day. 
Thank you so much.” 

W hen the ostrich had called out ‘“iood- 
bye”’ and gone away at fall speed, Jocko 
peeped round cautiously. 

Then he picked himself up, and 
smoothed out his besutifal brown hair, 
when he found that the ostrich was not to 
be seen anyw here. 

Then he carefuily felt bimseif all over to 
see if any bones were broken. No, tor- 
tunately, he was quite sound, and, except 
for some bruises, ne bad hardly sustained 
avy damage at ail. 

“And eo that was a bird,” he said with 
great surprise, rubbing his elocows tender- 
ly; “I never knew that little birds grew 
up likethat. I must be very careful in 
speaking to them, or what will become of 
me when they grow big ?”’ 

And after that Jocko was always rather 
timid and very much more respectful in 
speaking to the birds (even the smallest 
of them); and you may be sure that he 
never again sat down upon anything with- 
out knowing what it waa. 


i 





| international 


THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 





The French fetes in honor of the Czar 

| cost nearly $1,000,000, 
In some of the farming districts of 
China pigs are harnessed to small wagons and 


“I daresay you like to sit there, but I | - ote to draw them. 


A New Castle, Del., fisherman has 
gone to church for the first time in tem years, 


in fulfillment of a lost election bet. 


A man in Jacksonville, Fla., has a 


colony of 300 gophers which he hopes to sell to 


winter visitors who love gopher stew. 


It is a strange fact that no insect or 
worm is ever seen upon the eucalyptas true, 


' or in the earth penetrated by its roots. 


Amsterdam will have next year an 
exhibition of hotel arrange 
ments and accommodation for travelers. 


Chicago claims to have in Robert 


' Theodore Hausen the youngest newsboy in 


the world. He its only twenty-one months 


oid. 
There are more wrecks in the Baltic 
Sea than in any other place in the world. The 


| average is one wreck a day throughoat the 
| year. 


Although the Suez Canal is only 


| ninety-nine miles long, it reduces the dis 


tance from Britatn to India, by sea, nearly 
40 wiles. 

The ’possums are disappearing so fast 
in Georgia thata bill for their protection be 
tween March land October] has been intro 
duced in the Legisiature. 

The idea in Hamburg seems to be that 
a dog is a nuisance anyhow, and the bigger 


| the dog the bigger the nuisance, so the au- 
| thorities tax a dog according to ite size. 


At the beyinning of this century a 
most peculiar cholera remedy was in use in 
Persia. It consisted in wadding up a leaf 
from the Koran and forcing it down the pa- 
tlent’s throat. 


On the new Jungfrau Railway no 
passengers will be accepted until examined 
medically, and ff any of the travelers feel til 
they must get out, and they will be afforded 
medica! attendance. 


| The export of cheese from the United 
| States ten years ago was about 119,000,000 
| pounds and from Canada 80 000,000. In 1804 


Canada exported 154.977,000 pounds and the 
United States only 73 852,000. 


The story of ‘“‘Enoch Arden,” as it 
stands in the poem, ts, in every detall, a true 
one. lt was related to Lora Tennyson by the 
late Mr. Wooiner, the well-known sculptor, 
whose widow has the manuscript of the story. 


In New South Wales there are thirty- 
seven distinct societies, with 818 branches, 
and a membership of 71,218, or about 284871 
persons, entitled to medical attendance by 
special arrangement, each member paying 
only 61.0 a year. 


A band of eager, willing members of 
the Salvation Army will soon leave New York 
to go South tn order to organize work among 
the colored people tn that section of the coun- 
try. Altanta will be the first city visited, and 





Usep as Corn.— Almost every age and 


and exchange. 

Fora long time salt was the ordinary | 
Dried fish has | 
long been; and is even to-day to a certain 
extent, the legal tender of Iceland. 

In the interior towns of Northern China 
slipsof the bark of the muiberry tree, | 
bearing the Imperial “chop” and a stamp 
which denotes their worth, have long been 
used as we use bank notes. “ 

Marco Polio found this kind of money 
therein histime, and they still have an 


| extensive local circulation. 


In someof thesmall villages of Scot- 
land laborers formerly carried naiis in 
their pockets with which to pay for the 
day’s supply of vread and aie, just as the 
native Australian divests himeeilf of a 
siring of beads for the purchase of some 


A Scottish missionary to a group of | 
amali isiands in the South Pacific found 


This currency came to them in a curious 
manner. 

The body of a ship-wrecked sailor hed 
drifted ashore, and to the untutored 
savages, who had never before seen cioth- 
ing of any kind, his red flannel ehirt was 
an object of wonder and admiration. 


By common consent they cut the gar- | 


ment into pieces, which thenceforth be 
came the currency of the isiand. 


———————— 





THE best part of human qualities is the 
tenderness and delicacy of feeling in little 


matters, the desire to soothe and please 
others—minutie of tke social virtues. 
Some ridicule these feminine attributes 
which are left out of x any men's natures 
but the brave, the ntellec . the « 

quent, have been known to poeeees Lheae 


qualities—the braggart, the weak never! 


Benevolence and feeling ennobie the most 
trifling actiona. 


| headquarters are to be established there. 


mookey lam! This pool is my looking. | tribe, as well ae every epoch, has had its 
| peculiar currency,or medium of barter | 


Rumor has it that Emperor Nicholas 
will receive a succession of royal and im- 
pertal visitors next year. The series will 
begin with the monarch of Austria-Hangary, 
who ts toarrive at St. Petersburg in January, 


| Emperor William following a few weeks later. 


The Hongkong Telegraph says that 
the fact that Li Hung Chang's coffin, which he 
carried with him on his trip round the world, 
was burned ina fire on the steamer Glenars 
ney indicates to the Chinese superstitious 
mind that the great statesman will reach a 


| very old age. 


A debate which has just taken place 
in the Senate at Parts bas disclosed the fact 
that the Island of Madagascar has already 
cost France $3) 000 000, and will probably cost 
her at least 65,000,000 4 year hereafter, without 
any hope of the slightest return for a long 
time to come. 


An extraordinary suicide has been re- 
ported from Lisburn, near Belfast, where an 
inmate of the Thompson Consumptive Hos 
pital, named Cowan, was found drowned in 
a shallow stream, in which, Judging from his 
recumbent position, he must have held his 


| head until he exptred. 


A Boston man who dines regularly at 


| a prominent hotel was surprised to discover 


the other day that the waiter whom he has 
been tipping liberally all along owns five 
| tenement bouses in the Hub, all clear of mor® 
gages, and that his tax bill is considerably 
larger than his patron's. 

A burglary, the highest on record, has 
just been committed in Paris. The thief 
worked his way up the Eiffel tower and broke 
open the safes of the theatre and restaurant 


there. Unfortunately for himself, he also 
managed to open the room where the liquors 
were kept, got drunk and fell asleep, where 
he was foundinthe morning. 
The exact height of Joan of Are has 
— ete ed. it nere a * the famous 
enit f esented ¢t the Matd f Or 
_ ! would ex 
t ht a «i > feet 4 ine es, Das Deen 
2 at x chateau |! Aisne, 
where it was placed many yearsago by the 
celebrated collector of the late Marquis de 
Courval. 
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LINGER, 0 ROS 


BY WwW. W. Lose. 


Linger, O rose of the June-time, 
Lose not your fragrance, I pray; 

Stay with me tnrough the dark hours, 
Pass not, sweet rose, away. 


Linger, O rose of the June-time, 
Flower my lady loves best; 

Bloom tn the sunshine and showers, 
Rose of the fragrant crest. 





OF IDOL WORSHIP. 





The real idol-worshipping races of 
the earth are still very numerous, how- 
ever, most of them being on the many 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. There are 
also numbers of them in Africa, par- 
ticularly along the west coast. 

The West African idol is particularly 
abeurd in the matter of proportions. 
The style common to these natives is 
an image about three feet high on a 
horse which would have been better 
fitted for a figure less than a foot tall. 
But as most of these idols were carved 
out of a single piece of wood, with the 
rudest kind of native tools, the results 
are not as bad as they might be. 

A more common form of idol among 
these natives is a block of wood fash- 
ioned with the very best possible re- 
semblance of the hutaan form and stuck 
full of nails. These idols come from 
sections where iron is extremely rare 
and where a single ton of it is worth its 
weight five times over in gold. The 
popularity of this form of idols can al- 
ways be judged by the number and the 
size of the nails sticking in it. 

The Sandwich Island idols are more 
picturesque than those of the African 
savages. A rare style is one consisting 
only of head and neck and made of 
feathers. The interior frame is wicker 
aad the covering is of red and yellow 
feathers. The eyes are mother-of-pearl, 
with black beads for pupils, and the 
smile is bordered by a dog’s teeth. The 
whole affair is considerably bigger than 
the usual human head. 

In regard to feathers, it may be of 
interest to state that the yellow feathers 
are of a most precious and rare sort. 
They come from a little bird which the 
naturalists cails melitreptes pacifica. 
The little bird has under each wing 
one single feather and no more, and 
that only an inch long, so that the work 
ot collecting a sufficient number of these 
feathers to cover the head of an idol 
was a gigantic task in itself. 

The natives of the Covk or Hervey 
Islands are great fishermen, and they 
fix their icols in the bows of their 
canoes for the purpose of frightening 
the evil spirits and propitiating the 
good oaes. 

These natives are singularly be- 
nighted. One of them who was taken 
aboard an Englist ship described the 
vessel, on his return to his friends, as a 
floating island with two rivers flowing 
on it and plantations of sugar cane 
growing on it. The facts in the case 
were that the ship pumps were being 
worked at the time, and the water flow- 
ing down either side of the deck ac- 
counted for the rivers, while large 
boxes fitted up for the transportation 
of exotic plants comprised the planta- 
tions. 

The Solomon Islanders are great 
idolaters. It may also be added that 
they are cannibals and head hunters. 
The flesh of the white man is particu- 
larly pleasant to them, but they also 
dine off each other during wars between 
rival triba. 

These savages are evil worshippers. 
They have a belief in the good spirits, 
living in a pleasant country, whereunto 


the good are transported after death, 
the bad being relegated to Bagana, a 
volcano on one of the islands. They | 
pay DO particuiar Ur ue t 8 good 
spirit, wever, beca ae suppose 
incapable of working barm. The evil 
spirits, on the other haud, can work 
harm, and to them in consequence, the 
pious Solomon Islander aduresses him- 


celf with sa_rifices and suppiications. 
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deity of this sort, and offerings are 
made to it by the natives before they 
undertake canoe voyages; sometimes 
these offerings consist of food, some- 
times of porpoise teeth, and sometimes 
of the shells which are used as money. 

In the event of a shark having seized 
& man, who, however, manages to get 
away from the creature, his companions 
fling him back into the water to be 
eaten, lest the shark should be of- 
fended. : 

Here, too, the practice obtains of fish- 
ermen attaching idols to their canoes, 
the idea being, apparently, that the fish 
will be so charmed with the beauty of 
the thing as to be attracted and easily 
caught. 

Westward of the Solomon Islands is 
the island of New Ireland, and the na- 
tives here show more artistic ability 
than any other race of idol worship- 
pers. The New Ireland aboriginal carves 
his idol out of a single block of wood, 
but he puts so much work upon it that 
it looks like merely the framework of 
some grotesque affair. He also spends 
much time in staining it with different 
colors, and the greater variety of colors 
the more potent it is thought to be. 

The Maoris of New Zealand are rap- 
idly becoming Christianized, and there 
are lew idolators among them now. The 
native religion was based upon a beliet 
in spirits, usually those of departed an- 
cestors, aud each family has a number 
of idols. Infinite pains were taken to 
mark them in the same way that the 
originals were tattooed in the flesh, and 
as the average Maori was tattooed from 
head to foot, this was a task of consider- 
able dimensions. 

The natives of the island of Sumatra 
are a curious mixture from a religious 
standpoint. They have idols which they 
bow down to, and all of these have 
horns sticking up from the top of the 
head. 

The Sumatran belief is complex. He 
believes in a supreme ruler, whom he 
calls Batara Guru; he rules in heaven, 
and is father of all mankind. Next to 
him come two other gods, Soripada and 
Mangola-Bulary, who govern the air 
and the earth respectively. 

Naga-Padoka, a god with three horns, 
originally supported the earth on the 
points of the horns, but after a time 
some catastrophe happened, the earth 
rolied off, and the water rose over it, 
covering the whole world. This is 
plainly the Sumatran tradition of the 
flood. 

In time a daughter of Batara-Guru 
came down from heaven, but not find- 
ing the earth, a mountain was dropped 
in the water, and in time the earth 
grew around it again. The religious 
Sumatran still believes that the earth 
rests upon the three horns of Naga- 
Padoka. 


_ brains of Bold, | 





The sin of a moment may blight the 
whole life. 


To give and grudye, is no better than 
not to give at all. 


The prompting motive of all cheerful 
giving must be love. 


Beware of the sin whose only defense 
is that it is highly respectable. 


Something is sure to be accomplished 
by the man who sticks to one thing. 


To close our hearts against a brother, 
is to shut heaven against ourselves. 


The only giving that is real giving, is 
giving that is dome according w ability. 


Showing our best side to others, will 
canse them to show thetr best side to us. 


In everything, from praying in public 
t getting a tooth pulled, self wants to obtain 
a little distinction for itself 
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Beyond all t 


10n0r Or even wealth is 


we f t eo = 


& measure good 


4 true ourselves 


Weare always doing earch other in- 
justice, and think better or worse of each 
other than we deserve, because we only hear 
and see separate words and actions. We don’t 


see 14Ch UbLer's Wheelie nature 


The shark is regarded as a malignant | 





Femininities. 
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FRasculinities, 





Visitor : Harry said a good thing last 
night. Marie: What wasit? Visitor: He said 
be had to go early. 


He: Are they engaged or married? 
She: Married. She dropped her thimble yee 
terday, and he let her stoop and pick it ap. 


Miss Mamie Vinzant, a school teacher 
of Sherlock, Kan., found a nest of rattie- 
snakes in the school coal-bin and killed eighs 
of them. 


Mrs. Partington, speaking of the rapid 
manner in which deeds are perpetrated, said 


that itonly required two seconds to aight a 
duel. 


At Cardigan there is a woman-pilot, 
who for many years has steered all the sail- 
ing-vessels and steamers which enter the 
river there, to the town. 


Aunt Elderly: And I saw—oh, heaven! 
—& Man come out of the bushes, and I ran, 
and ran—— Tommy (who really ought to be 
at school): And did you catch him, auntie? 


Algy: I don’t waut you to wash my 
face! Grandma: Why, I’ve washed my face 
three times a day ever since I was a littic 
girl. Algy: Yes; and just see how it’s shrunk 
it! 


At Lucono, France, an ancient inn has 
for its sign “*The Four Things to Be Feared,” 
which is the legend under a painting repre 
senting a cat, a monkey, ® woman and a 
Judge. 

Mother: Why did’ you accept Charlie 
from among all the young men who have 
paid you attention? Daughter: Because he 
was the only one that had the good taste to 
propose, 


Between the ages of five and twenty 
a& woman always calls her mother “Mamaa;" 
from twenty to twenty five it is “Mother;”" 
alter twenty-five it is either “Mama” or 
“Grandma.” 


Judge Courtney paid an election bet 
at Metropolis, Lil., in the presence of 1000 per- 
sons, by wheeling Miss Jane Neftager from 
her home to the post-office, kissing her, and 
wheeling her back. 


Miss Julia Richman, a grammar school 
principal of New York city, has un‘ertaken 
the task of teaching mothers to look after 
their children. Cleanliness occupies a very 
prominent part in her system. 


-**] thought, Alice, that you were en- 
gaged to Henry Smith, and now | hear that 
you are going to marry his father" “That's 
right, Maude. The old genticman satd he 
could support only one of us.” 


When Morocco’s Sultan decides to 
marry the whole country becomes shrouded 
in gloom, as every subject must contribate a 
wedding present. The Sultan is pow about to 
take a second wife, and much discontent ts 
reported, 


It is reported that the Empress of 
Russia intends to keep as «a souvenir of her 
visit to France all the bouquets and crowns 
of flowers offered to her by the French peo 
ple, and has given orders to bave them pre 
pared for preservation. 


**Pardon me,”’ said the new boarder, 
after the others had left the table, “but I'm 
not up in table etiquette and don't know just 
how oranges should be eaten.” “Very spar- 
ingly, sir, very sparingly, a8 this time of 
yoar,” answered the thrifty landlady. 


**Papa,’’ said a little girl, “‘what is a 
millionaire?’ The old wan was just then ex- 
amining his wife's millinery bill, and he 
growled in response to his little daughter s 
question: “What is « millionaire? Humph! 
Millionaire, my dear, is a corruption of mill 
liner!”’ 


‘Il want my second busband,’’ said a 
charming widow, “to be like a mountain. A 
mountain you know, may have tts sumusit 
covered with snow, while it is as warim as 
summer at ite foot. That's my idea, now, of 
a husband—a man with cool head and #warm 
feet.” 


“Thirteen young women have died 
this year on the day named for their wed- 
ding.” And yet young ladies continue to 
run the risk of meeting a similar fate. Thir 
teen isan unlucky number, but it ts not safe 
to assume that these thirteen women were 
unlucky simply because they died on the day 
they were to have been married. The con- 
trary nay be true. Perhaps their husbands 
wonld have nade the acquaintance of the 
flowing bowl, and compelled their wives to 
make shirts at one dollar 4 dozen to support 
their families. A young woman is ilabie to 
be overtaken by # worse fate than death 


A prominent writer is of the opinion 
that the comparative tirreligiousness of the 
masculine sex ts to be accounted for by the 
neglect of the training of boys in childbood 


| Parents consider {t necessary to protect the 





| girls from evil influence; but the same care is | 


| not exercised over the boys. Many boys, the 
writer thinks, night as well bave no fathers 
atall forall the attention they give +t their 

re training a 1 agals - 
parents wrt Lake some able 

guard and train their boys, their efforts a 
too feeble and fickle to accomplish mu 
good, he result ts that boys show an aver 
sion to the Sunday school and then to the 
church. The conclusion ts that if we would 
have more minen at church we must begin 


early with the boys. 


The man who can see no good in wo- 
man ts totally depraved. 


The girls that work hardest getting 
up a charch +ocial aren't always the ones who 
wash the dishes at home. 


Nothing will geta man mad quicker 
than to have another person walk over his 
new patent leather shoes. 


Women as a rule judge men by their 
clothes, just as they judge the quality of 
cigars by she label on the box. 


Mies De Forest Day, of Flushing, L. 
L, hasa gold watch and guard which she has 
lost six times and recovered every time. 


Penny cigars made by the farmers’ 
wives sell freely in Berks county, and the 
city smoking cars are helping to enlarge their 
market. 


J. E. Tuten detected a negro stealing 
a salt mullet from his store in Jasper, 
Florida, last week, and he then forced the 
thief to eat the fish raw. 


Muggins: Is Bjones well informed ? 
Buggine: Yea, indeed; why he actually knows 
as much as the average young man who has 
just been graduated from college thinks he 
knows, 


“Do you wanta shirt that opens in 
front or one that opens in the back?” asked 
the salesman. “Don't keer where it opens,” 
answered Uncie Silas, ‘‘so it's got an openin’ 
at the top an’ bottom." 


She: Major Pommelwell wears three 
medals. I wonder why they wee given him? 
He: He got the third because he had the other 
two; the second because he had the first, and 
the Orst because be had none at all. 


Menelik, the Negus of Abyssinia, has 
decided to establish a corps of the Ked Cross 
Soctety in bisarmy. To prove the sinoertty 
of his purpose all Italian army surgeons who 
were held prisoners by the Abyssinians have 
been liberated. 


The go-without-breakfast cure for dys 
pepsta, which was originated thirty years ago 
by a regular physician of good standing itn 
this State, has had a revival within the past 
eight years in Connecticut, where it ts still 
winning converts. 


“*Aip’t you almost boiled ?’’ inquired 
a little girl of a gentioman visiting her father 
and mother. ‘‘No, little one; I can't say thas 
lam. Why do you ask, Daisy?” “Oh, be 
cause I heard mamma say your wife always 
kept you In hot water!" : 


Young lady: You are a wonderful 
master of the piano, I near. 

Professor von Spieler, hired for the occa- 
sion: I blay aggompaniments zometimes. 

Young lady: Accompaniments to singing? 

Protessor von Spieler: No—aggom paniments 
to gouversations. 


Architect: This, Mra. Pahvynew, is 
the ground plan of the first floor. Here ts the 
hall, there is the drawing-room-—— 

Mre. Pahvynew: Law, Mr. Shackleford, 
why not make that room a parlor? We don't 
need no drawing-room. Notone of the giris 
kin draw. 


In the West Indies a lemon bath is 
almosta daily luxury. Three or four limes 
or lemons are sliced into the water and al- 
lowed to Ife for half an hour, tn order that 
the juice may be extracted. A remarkable 
sense of freshness and cleanliness is given to 
the skin. 


It has recently been discovered that 
Mine No. 138, at New Straiteville, Uhbio, has 
been burning for the past twelve years. 
During the great miners’ strike at that piace 
in 1484 the mine was abandoned, after having 
been fred. The coal has been burning all 
theese years, and the fire now threatens ad- 
jacent mines. 


A bov walked into a Loudon mer- 
chant’s office in search of a situation. After 
being put through a series of questions by 
the merchant, he was asked: 

“Well, my lad, what is your motto?” 
*Rame as yours, sir,’ he replied; “same as 
you have on your door—‘push.’” 

He was engaged. 


Av ingenious scheme to attract at- 
tention to bis wares is now being used by « 
fish dealer in Portland, Oregon. A charged 
wire is run up through his counter and into « 
pile of fish labeled: “Electric fish.” Any one 
curtous enough to touch the fish with his 
fingers receives a very perceptible shock, 
which convinces him that the fish are cor- 
rectly named. 


At Venice when any one dies it is the 
custom to fx « placard on the front door of 
the dead persons house, ae well as in the 
neighboring streets, as a sort of public no- 
tice, stating his narne, age, place of birth and 


the fllness from which he died, affirming also 
that he received the holy sacraments, died « 
good Christian and requesting the prayers of 
the faithful 

ge footba 8 evidentiy growing 
too tau W it 4 Pty f Wa 
| f the State i ~ . 
eight students of the Law 5 al fthe State 
University were initiated ton UWreek letter 
fraternity with ex pertences in the methods of 
puulshment used tn the prison, inc luding the 
ducking tnb, the padding machine, the thun.b 


chains and the humming-bird, after beng 
brought to the prison biindfolded tn cats 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


The Kuselan air ie now the beight of de 
sire in Paris, and as @ consequence eise- 
where, for what Parise dictates ‘‘goes,"’ and 
Paria is ail agog about Raosesia on scoount 
of the visit of the Russian majesiies to that 
Capital. Fur is baving a tremendous ip- 
ning It adorns everything except under 
wear and is seen in all varieties, 1: would 
be diMouit to think of a marketabie sort 
of peltry which is oot represented. HKus- 
sian sable is nueturally the mwost desired, 
but that is always the case beceuse it is the 
most costly. 

Frenchwomen fatter themselves that the 
close adjacency of fur makes the teeth ap 
pear whiter, the lips redder, the eyes more 
brilliant; but, ae «a matter of fact, beppl- 
ness and the consciousness of being pretty 
and becomingly dressed are the real 
beautifiers, which will meke the pleinest 
face attractive, provided it ia not marred 
by strong and evil passioos, which je for 
tunely seidom (the case with women. 
There are plenty of the #o-called geutier 

x-—it is not aiways the gentier of the 
two—who fall in wot of the coo ventional 
attributes of feminine besuly. 

Their eyes are not large their skia is 
not eoftand clear, thelr features are pot 
delicately and softiy formed, and yet they 
poseess an attractiveness equel in force 
with thatof their fairer sisters. We are 
apt to count the proverb “Handsome isa as 
bandeome does’ «a Sunday echool motto, 
of little practical foros, 

Bul it je a material fact thata sweet and 
gevercus spirit, kindly and unselfish, wil! 
#0 liluuinate a moderately favored exter 
for as to make it a@ formidable rival to pink 
and white beauties of conventional taste. 
Hunu.en nature je attracted by generosity 
and amiability, belong selfieh iteilf, And 
if the face beara the stampof desirable 
Qualities their influence will be percepil 
bly seit. 

A new cutof the atraight sack 





hea the 


body of the garment of Kuassian green 
cloth and te slightly curved under the 
arms, It is double breasted and le fast 


ened with brandebourgs. The novelty 
consists of the peculiar cut of the yoke, 
which is of astrakban and forme long 
sleeve capa. The garment le bordered with 
astrakian, and the sleeves have deep cufis 
of tbe same fur. The astrakhan collar is 
tall and faring, protecting the ears, 

Flowers are coming to the frout ata 
great rate ibie winter, not only in milli 
nery, bul for decorations for gala attire, 
More tian ever are new shown garnitores 
of great Olaboration to be applied to oor- 
Sages, and amoung these are epauleis aod 
breteiles of silk and velvet flowers inter- 
mixed with lace and ribbons, Fiowers 
are mingled with fur tn oollarettes, and 
entire evening capes are composed of 
plush avd velvet flowers set close logether 
on a foundation and bor ered witb lace 
ard fur. These are, of course, very ex- 
pensive and really not more eflective thao 
those made of damask and other fabrice 

Hate share the brilliant eooentricily o° 
the season. There is no color so gay, no 
shape so daring, that fashion will not ven 
ture to claim it a@ herown. Velvet and 
satin shapes in all shades are lavishly 
loaded with flowers, feathers, lace, mb 
bons and spengied trimmings 

There are very bigh flowerpot crowns 
and wide, twisted brine, Among the lat- 
ter isone whieh flares up equarely away 
from the face tna piain expanse and di- 
minisbes to nothing behind. This is rath 
er bold in effect, but is rendered acoepta- 
ble by the o #tiiness of the material. What 
would be boid looking if it cost $2and a 
shopgiri woreitis simply pleasingly in 
dividual if its price te $0 and it is worn by 
one of the plutlocracy,. 

Now iathe time when no woman ad- 
inita that she wears a bustie, for only a 
goneral deficiency of proportions warrant 
suchban articia Of course busties, like 
pedding, are always more or jess worn, 
but fashion per se does not demand the 
one at presentany more than it does the 
other ever. 

The typical woman for whom fashion 
caters js supposed to be well ehaped, and 
when Lustios are decreed it is because a 
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& pictureeque costume for little boys jus 
out of petticoats. 

Mother Habbard gowas, with wide ool- 
lars of various shapes, much trimmed are 
the standard attire for little girle from 3 
to @ years old. After this age they may 
wear skirt and bodice gowns with ebem!- 
settes, re~ers and similar sedora ments, 

Long »wetse fitted at the beck aad 
straight in fromt will be worn this winter. 
Redingotes of all kinds, indeed, are in 
vogue, and whether they are tight or sot 
depends upon individuel taste 

Velvet being so fashionable a fabric at 
present, it is seen in all varieties and eol- 
ora Costumes of pale toned velvet are 
anong the richest of tbe winter wardrobe 
and the most easily defaced. Light pink 
biue, mauve, straw and gray velvete com- 
pose many elaborate toilets for dinner asd 
evening wear, the decorations belug of the 
moet expensive kind. Jeweled and beaded 
embroidery and iace are oonsidered o- 
pecially suitable ornaments. 

Fur, that mueh prized trimming, is abiq- 
ultous, adorning outside garments, wrap- 
pers, house gowns and reception and even- 
ing tolletea, Itis mixed with gauze, lace 
and flowers, not to mention ribbons, with 
which it bas always been wore or less as- 
so lated. Effect moreor less striking is 
what ie now sought for in dress, and itt 
ususily found, whetber for better or 
worse. 

Mention has already been made of the 
excessive fondness displayed for fur this 
season. An out of door gown of slate 
b.ue cloth is trimmed with mink, se very 
happy combination of color, The ekirt te 
trimmed with applications of wide and 
nerrow braid, which surroand tbe footand 
form qoilles ou either side of the tablier. 
The edge of the skirt 1s bordered with a 
band of mink fur, The short, close bodilee 
is braided to match the skirt aud opens 
over a veutof white cloth fastened with 
gold buttons, The bodice has a high, flar- 
ing collar mink bordered, the fur extend- 
ing down each side of the veat. The biue 
cloth sleeves bave puffs draped by braided 
motifa, and the lower part of the sleeve is 
also braided. The hat, of beige felt, is 
trimmed with blue beige changeable rib- 
bon and belge plumes, 

Skirts wilbout trains are seen on ball 
gowns Intended for persone who dance, 
The circumferenoe of (be ekirt is less than 
it wasw yoar ago, all the fullness being 
kept et the back and the front and sides 
being plain. For gowns of light goods 
3% yards is considered sufficient width 
for the lower skirt of satin or silk, the 
gauze one being about 4% yards 
around. 

Skirte of moire or large figured mate- 
rials have generally a train more or less 
long. The train is longest immediately at 
the back, the semipointed effect being pre- 
ferred. 

Leas rigid stiffening and no! so much of 
itis employed for skirts, Nevertheless a 
facing of crinoline is still necessary to 
fashion, although it is not more than nine 
or ten inches deep at aost, It must, of 
course, follow the shape of the skirt, not 
by being folded to fit the curve, but by 
being cul to the proper form and applied 
fiat. If the skirt has a train, the latter 
ought to be lined throughout with light 
bairclotb—that is, the entire part that 
reste on the flower and the lower part of 
the back breadthbs of the skirt. 

When the gown is of gauze or other 
thin material, the stiffening intended to 
sustain it ia placed in the lower skirt, of 
satin, over which the thin goods fall, 
The crinoline facing way bea little wider 
in this case, sincs gauze and similar 
fabrics have mo body. 

It is not necessary to mention the ob- 
vious fact that sleeves are much less vo- 
ljumoipous iban they were 12 months ago. 





Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIBTY OF sUBJ BOTS. 


Stuffed Potatoes.—Peel and wash some 
smooth, rather large potatoes; sooop out 
quitea tbirdof them from the middla 


| Fill up the hollow with a savory mince of 


| meat in thick gravy. 
| crumbe over the top. 
| ing pan witba little nice dripping, and 


disproportionate amount of back drapery | 


is required by the fad of the moment and 


everyb ly recognizes of necessity the fact | 


that it ie built upon a foandation of hoops 
and wires, Now ekirts aresuppoeed to fit 
the natural figure around the top, 


Tne @allor costume continues to be th 


favorite for very ittle boys and is worn 
by them in all ite varieties The reguisa 
tion long trouser, wide around the feet, 
are covsitJered the wost faabionabie 


These, wade o! white goods, with a dark 


Sprinkle bread- 


vake for upwards of an bour, 

Turnipse in White Bauce.—Pare them, 
boilin salted water until quite tender, 
then drainand oover witha white sauce 
made with milk and a little butter, season 


it rather highly, and sprinkle minced 
parsiey over the top of the dish. 
To Dry Alum Leaves, etc.—Hang them 


with the cut stalks uppermost, and after 
wo days take them down and dip them in 


asolution of sise and water, then hang 


viue jacket and a wide salior coliar, form | them up again lo get perfectly dry. 


SS 


|} sLoelon #@ greased 





Bramble and beech leaves make «a beau 
tiful winter decoration for table and 
flower vases. All grasses and rnoshes 
should be dried with the heads down- 
wards, as this sends the sap into the leaves 
end flowers. 


An Apple Ssled.—Pare and ore, then | 


siloe thinly and evenly some ripe, juloy 
apples; let the salad bow! be quite half 
filed. Out very finely some candied gin- 
ger and sprinkle it over theappies. Leta 
small potof red currant jelly stand ina 
werm piace until it is melted, add to it the 
jaice of balf a fresh lemon, or a whole one 
if small, pour thisover the froit and stir 
well about, then leave it to settle. Three 
cents worth of cream poured over the top 
jast before serving is a great improvement 
to the seiad. 

A Bimple White Soup.—Three large po- 
tatoes, two turnips, a parenip, and two 
white onions, all to be boiled together 
until tender enough w rub through a 
eolander. To the puree oPteined from 
these add a seasoning of pepper, celery- 
salt and pinch of mace, a teacapful of fine 
white bread-crumbs, and a pint and a half 
of boiling milk. Stir over the fire until 
this boils, and if too thick add a little 
bolling water. 

Pastry Sandeiches.—RKoll out very 
thinly sorue ight abort pastry, lay one 
baking 
with pice jam without stones, 
another sheet of pastry over this; cut the 
edges evenly. Hrush over with a little 
dissolved butter and sprinkle with castor 
suger before the tin goes into the oven, 
Bake qaickly toabright brown, Cut in 
finger lengths or squares, 

King John’s Dumplings.—Koll pastry 
outin a sheet, but not too thinly. Pare 
aud core some good Cooking apples, place | 
them on the pastry at equal distances, fii 
the centre cavities with brown sugar, out 
around of pastry large enough to wrap | 
the applies in, fold them up, making neat 
balls, and bake onatinin @ quick oven. 
(rate sugar over them. 

Vegetable Marrow Soup.—Pare a ripe 
marrow, split it down lengthwise, remov- 
ing all the seedy part: cut across into small 
pleces, aud place them ina elewpan, with | 
sufficient water to well oover them, and a 
sinall piece of butter, Stew until the mar- 
row is perfectly tender, then rub it through 
4 colander, season with pepper and celery- 
salt, return to the stewpan and add the 
yolks of two egys beaten with a pint cf 
juiii, Stir until it reaches voving-point, 
then sat once pour into atureen. This 
should be like 6 smooth custard. 

Danish “Grod.”’—tew caorrants, fasp- 
berries or blackwerries, and rub the fruit 
through a sieve. To the puipand juiee 
@.d sugar enough to sweeten we!l!, and to 
8 pint of jaice add three dessertepoonfals 
of ground rice. Hoil all togetber over the 
fire for ten minutes; if too stiff add a littie 
water. Remove and stirin « teacupful of 
cream, pour into a wetted mould, and 
turn oot when quite oold, serving cream 
or custard with it. 

When fresh fruit is not to be had, a jar 
of jam, dissolved with a little water and 
then strained, may be substituted for it 

This, like the pudding which precedes 
it, is an excellent sweet for the nursery- 
table. 

Oistra Cakes, for Tea —A little good poff 
paste is needed for these, and if too troum® 
losome to make at home it is not more ea- 
pensive to buy balf a pound at the baker’s, 
Roll out to half an inch thick, cut to smal) 
rounds and pressa boliow in the centre 
Puta small teaspoonful of the following 
mixture ion the middle and bake in a mod- 
6rate Oven for twenty winutes, taking care 
they do not brown too qaickly. 

For the mixture taks an ounce of frash 
buiter, two desserts pooutuls of wround al- 
inopds, @ drop of the essences, the bvexaten 
yolks of two eggs, sud a desser'spoouful | 
of sagar,. Mix thoroughly togethor 


A delictous potato tea cake tuay be made 
from the remains of 001 1 wasted potato by 
rubbing them with an ¢qual quantity o: 


flour,@ quarter as moon burler, and « 


| g000 pineh of salt and baking powder 
| Mix toa ratber etiff paste with one or twee 
beaten eggs, roll oatto an inven t: lek, Cu 


Lay them in a Dak- | 


' 


inroandseor triangles; prush over witt 
Ogg €0d wilk, apd bake in # briek but noi 
too bot oven. 


A pie may be made very similarly. ue 
ing a pledish and covering wi is 
faky pastrycrnat ¢ K the taloes | 
fore p ting thre w 

( sea tf yA 

i 
[ ely 
in 
4 “ 
ieee ihol , CSe:0g-powder, a pine 
, * » etd « O4Hhess of Camry w 
Mic aii tOgotue:, Lue Wweke into @ thi 


lin, spread it | 
then lay | 


| PRICE 25 CTS. A BOL 











batter with one egg (whisked), a teacapfal 
of milk, and a dropor two of almond or 
lemon flavoring. Dissolve some butter in 
| atin pudding mould, coat the sides well 
| with it, then sprinkle the bottom and 
sides with the best sngar. Pour in the 
pudding w!xture; bake in a moderate oven 
for upwarde of an hour. Turn oat, 

For the sauce: Dissolve two or three 
tabiespoonfuis of plam or currant jam, 
with an equal quantity of water and a few 
lumps of sugar, let it boil well, then strain 
through « strainer and pour over and 
around the pudding. 

Potage Parmentier.— W bether this soup 
was known before Parmentier’s day we 
cannot tell, bat he claims to be the first to 
bring it to perfection. 

The potatoes must be of a dry, flowery 
kind and white color, 

Pee! and boil until tender four or five 
lerge oves, crush them down in the same 
water, then ruball through a sieve; frizzie 
a spoonful of finely mivced onion in a lit- 
tle butter, bnt do not let it brown; when 
done add it tothe potato puree, and with 
ita tabiespoonful of potato flour wetted 
with milk. Season with pepper and salt, 
Add sufficient clear veal stock to bring up 
to the required quantity of soup, or fall- 
ing that use new milk. Let the soup boil 
for a minute, stirring constantly; just be- 
fore pouring into the tureen stir in very 
carefully the beaten yolk of an egg and 
a spoonful of thick cream mixed to- 
gether, 

Js soap bad for the hair, and if 80, how 
sbould the hatr be cleaned?—The con- 
stant use of some soap for the hair is un- 
doubtedly barmful sas it splits and de- 
colorizes it. The best method of washing 
the beir is with the yolk of an egg, or 
with diluted glycerine or carbolic acid; 
| whichever substance is used, the head 
must be washed free from it ‘with warm 
water. If carbolic acid is used, a solution 
of one in eighty ie about the best strength, 
and great caré6 should be taken thatit does 


; 

| 

| not get into the eyes. It is extremely im- 
Potty that the head should be tbor- 
| 
3 





oughly dried, and the hair left down for 
at least an hour afier washing it. Long 
halr should not be washed too often, 
otherwise it bevomies thin and colorless, 
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ASTHMA 
DIFFICULT © REATHINC. 


CU itks THE WORST PAIN fn from one to twenty 
nil ut ob fe ON’ HOU K after re re Nit miver- 
tisemient need uy -UFFEK WITH PAIN 
Radway’s Ready Rellef isa Sure Cure for 

Every Pain. Sprains, Bruises, Pains 
in the Back, Chest, or Limbs. It 
was the first and is the only 
Pain Remedy 


Phat fustantivy stops the most excruciating pains, Ja % 


lays ii flamination, au cures Conges lous, whe.he «of 
the Luugs Stomach, Boweis, or other glangsor o48 
gas, ty mapiiles , t 

“ a tear nful tu balf a tambler of water 
will “in a few u { ut 6, cure (rimps, Spasma, Sour 
st at Hearth ru Nervousness Slee plessness, 


Sick jiea @ he, Wlartivea, Dysenvery, Colic, Flatu- 
leneyv @ d all internal pains 

bhere is bot @ remedial eutin the world that will 
cure fever a agueand al. otber mala:tous bilious 
and «ther fevers. aided by KADWAY'S PILLS #0 
quickly as KAUWAI rn READY KELIEF. 

Wecenuts per bottle. Suld by ail drugwiaces, 


adway’s 
Pills 
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Perfectly leas, ele ga! ly Oated, ard 
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wider, Nervous Diseases, Duazi- 
17 4g r ik Ss 
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Famale Complaints, 


Bitiousness, 
indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, 
Constipation 


And all Disorders of the Liver. 
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A few f KAUWAY's PILLS will free the 
j; ® bl i« © avvVe baled Glsorders 
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Recent Book Jssues. 





“The City of Refuge” is a new novel by 
the famous author Sir Walter Besant. The 
scene and personages are laid partiy in 
this country and partly in England. It is 
a weirdly drama‘ic story of love end 
crime marked throughout by the rich in- 
vention, the strong characters,and origi 
nal interest of this eminent writer. The 
title arises from a singular commonity in 
the Empire State where the chief actor in 


{HE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


| home again, she used ber pewly acquired 


_ faculty to such « purpose that her husband 


the book works out its ultimate resnita, It | 


is a volume that will plenteousiy repay 
reading. Paubiished by the F. A. Stokes 
Company, New York. For ssie by Wana 
meker. 

FRESH PERIODICALA 

The Pocket Magazine for December con- 
tains interesting original contributions hy 
Sarah Orne Jewett, Will Carleton and 
other eminent writers, Published by the 
¥, A. Stokes Company, New York, 

The Christmas number of St. Nicholas Is 
full from cover to cover of the holiday 
spirit. The frontispieceis from s paint 
ing by Toudouze, and is accompanies by 
a poem by Mra. Mary Mapes Dodge, “As 
They Danced Them a Measure on Obrist 
mas Nigbt.”” Edwin 8S, Wallace contri 
butes a paper on “Christmas in Betble 
bem,’’ which gives a description of the 
midnight service in the Church of the Na 
tivity. Pablished at New York. 

“Appletons’ Popular Science Monthiy’”’ 
for December contains: ‘Principles of 
Taxation,” ‘The Réeiations of Biology, 
Paychology, and Sooiology,’’ by Hervert 


Spencer; “Botanic Gardens,’’ iliustrated; | 

i 
in Ecciesisstics: 9); that day at bis office and forgot some of 
Architecture,’’ by Andrew D. White; ‘‘The | 


“Animal Symbolism 
So called California ‘Diggers,’ ’’ iliustrated; 
‘Possession and Mediumstip,” “Idiots 
Savants,”” “The Border Land of Tramp- 
dom” and otber valuable matter, Pul- 
lished at New York. 

. The December Century continues 
6m phasize the Christmas traditions of tills 
mazazine, not only by papers end poems 
bearing directly upon the Christian fest! 
val, but by others breathing the spirit of 
the common humen feelings. Tne fron- 
tispiece of the number isa ‘Study for the 
Head of Christ” from the painting of “The 
Last Supper” by Dagnan-Bouveret. The 
Century Co., New York. 

The complete novel in the December 
issue of Lippincott’s ie The Chase of an 
Heiress,’’ by Charlies Reid. The scene is 
in Banta Domingo, a region hitherto on- 
familiar to fiction. There area nurmher of 
miscellaneous articles,short stories, poetry, 
etc., all by leading writers of the day. 
Published in this city. 


to 





His Disappointment. 


BY 8. U. Ww. 








64(\ OOD-BYE, dear; do try and get home 

aa early as youcan. [tis ao dnil 

being here all day alone without s 
soul to epeak to. I shall go round to Mra 
Archer this morning, and bave « «tat 
with her, I think. And perhaps Mra 
Milton will come and have tea with me is 
the afternoon.”’ 

She talked him out of the dining-room 
when he rose from his balf-finishe4’ breasz- 
fast; she talked him down the hail to the 
front door, while be took hia hat aod #t):% 
oud tried to uaKke his escape; and aa be 
walked down the s'reet her votes stili fol 
lowed him and rang in his ears. 

Two years ago Jack Trevor had married 
Norah Blake. It bad been « love match 
on both sides, Norsh’s bright vivacity 
and charming pratiie had fsscimated the 
ratber grave and serious Jack. 

Before the koneymoon was over, the 
charming prattis bad palled up bim. 
He loved Norab as much as ever, she was 
socb @ pretly, sweet-tempered, loving ‘it 
tle woman, but be began to dread the 
sound of her voice 

A little ister it got upon his nerves 
Now he listened to her cease|ces chatter 


with an irritation that seemed to grow 
every day more unbearabie. He walked 
down to the Underground Station in «# 
very fever of impatieuce. 

“*I believe she will drive me med. U pon 
my word I don’t believe { can beer it say 
longer. Huaveall women got woguee iike 
that, I wonder?’ be thought, as he wsaise 
restieasiy up and wo the * rm 7s 
ng for bis tra el s eng 

6 reme bpered «a y es 
pad read av 6 i Ke a8 
A man had a wife w was gue 
and damb. Getting tired of ber « + 
silence, he took her toad r 

The doctor cut the bridin of her tongs 


and 60 gave her speech, 


very soon took her back to the doctor and 
begged bim to restore her dumbness. 

“We bave means of mekings women 
speek,” said the doctor, “but there is noth- 
ing in the world can make her hold her 
tongue. ‘Nothing for tongue holding,’ ” 
Jack repested to bimeei!, and he laughed 
Grearily. 

The train came rusning and roaring up 
the piatiorm. Asheturned the bandle 
of @ carriage door, e young girl came har- 
rying Up. Hebeid the door ope: for ber 
to pass io first; she acknowleaged his 
courtesy witha silent inclination of her 


| head; be got in after her and shut the door. 


She was quietiy dressed, 


not exactly 


| pretty, but with an air of gentile distinction 


about her. 

A+ they rusbed into the tunnel, she tried 
6 shut the window at her end of the ear- 
riage; be rose and did it for her, and again 
she amiles ber voiceless thanka He 
gienced at her from time to time as she sat 
q0let aud #6.f- possessed in her corner, and 
® piesenot sense of repose and comfort 
stole over him. 





At the fourth station she prepared to get } 


oot; he opened the door for her, ands 
third time she thanked him silemtiy by a 
graceful gesture. 

He regretted her departure with a quite 
disproportionste regret. A silemt woman ! 
W bast an unatierabie solace there wae in 
her presence! How reserved and gentle 
she bad looked with that charm of silence 
enveloping ber. How delicate was the 


| beautiful mouth that eouldemile without 
| speaking. 


He thought of ber with a tender regret 


the servous irritability that of late bad 
cursed Lim. 

Asiateas be decently eould he went 
boise that evening and became again sub 
merged under the ceaseless flow of his 
wife'achatieor, He bad to listen to every 
word Mra. Archer bad esid and to Norah’s 


oomsments thereon; to every detail of Mra, | 
Uilton’s conversation; to every peccadillo | 
of the servants; loevery infinitesimal ta- | 


e'dent of the day from the moment of his 
Gf pariure bo bie return. 

lis tried to keep the imege of that quiet 
young girl in the train before his mind’s 
eye as aeortof shield sgainst bis grow- 
ing weariness and irritation. 

As be walked on tothe platform next 
morning, be® saw the girl there before 
bins. His heart gave a gros! throb and 
then alusost stood still, In his joy and 
surprise be almost took off his bat to ber 
in greeting. Again he opened the car- 
riage door for ber, sgain he sat in ber 
silent presence with a great rest upon 
bim that was almost reverence. 

Ail that day too the delicious calm of 
ber presence abode witb bim at bis office, 
follewed bim bome, even made his wife's 
chetter a shade more endurable. 

On the third morning he hastened down 
to the station full of the thought of meet- 
ing the fair unknown. She waa not there. 
He wa:ted till the very last moment hold- 
log Open the carriage door ready for her in 
cam abe should be late, finally ivtting the 
train go om without bim. 

He paced the piatform debating with 
bimeeif whetber if she did not come he 
shouid miss yet another train, or give ber 
up for that day. 

O24 Tee “he teil sa78-the would 
come, tbe next he thought despairingiy 
that be should never see her again, that be 
bad lost ber for ever. 

Just as the train came in she hurried on 
to the piatform,a littie fushed,a littie 
moved out of ber wonted sweet calm. She 
looked at bim witha pleasant airof reo- 
(gbition as they took their places. 





great help to s woman in 


‘They bad the carriage to themselves as 


usual, Hesat there hismind filied wiih 
ar ineflable peace, too well content even 
t) regret that their parting was #0 near. 
lowing et ber qaiet face he thougtt he 
reed in its wise and strong s%ul,a mind 
full of bigh thoughts and noble aims lifted 
far above the pretty wearing details of or- 
dinary ilfe. 

*Consuelo,”’ hecalled per in bis own 
mind, bis consoistion, his pure and dil- 
vine Coneveio. He didnot want to hear 
her Leautiful thoughts, to have her lovely 


soul poored outtob.ia in wordea It was 
encugh for bim to reat them sil on her 

giutfoi browendin ber feint subtie 
s 3 Day vy day Le idealized her wore 
ry . © evening be saw VConsue 
sis ened taken se wife there 
as * ead ene wes Gitting be 
. mo very gay and pretty and charm 
ng y dressed, while he listened Ww the 
mpuelc (hatin every note spoke to him of 
Consuelo, when suddenly two or three 
eoels ia frout of bim he saw her, 


She had an eideriy lady with her to 
whom through sil the concert she never 
spoke ene word. Even if Jack had guessed 
what was indeed the trath, that Consuelo's 
poor old cheperen was stone deaf, he 
would not have accepted that as the rea- 
son of his lady's divine silence. The ex- 
quisite calm thet siweys came upon him 
in her presence enwrepped him now. The 
music spoke to his soul of sii the besati 
fulsod trae end tender theughts that 
dwelt is ber, behind thoes quist eyes. 

The next morning forthe frst time he 
missed her. He waelted, letting three trains 
g° without him, then with as sickening 
heart went on bie eciitery way to tho city. 
He bad never es pected this. 

Never forone moment hed he feared 
that Coneaeio would pass out of bis life, 
It had seemed to bia that those few sweet 
moments every morning were as certain, 
as much to te depended on as the rising 
of the sun, as bisows daily swakening 
and return to mundane sfisirs. 

Next morning be waited several hours 
at the station, bopiag egsinst hope that he 


should seehise Conseseio agsin. Bat she 
never came 
” + - * - * 


Two years dragged their siow length 
away. Norsh’s busy tongue was silent 
where she isy in her grass grown grave 
with ber beby treside ber. 

How mucb of dissppointment and heart- 
break bad iain is the lest year of her short 
married life none can tell. It might be 
there were 6ome things on which even she 
could keep siienes. 

Jack hed been sione a yeer when he 
again met bis Consseio. This time it was 
in a fashionshie crowie4 drawing-room st 
ab evening party. he wasstanding quite 
near the door whea he wentin. Heeling 
thetr stert of muteail recoguition their 
hostess remarked — 





“| think you know Mr. Trevor, Mabel?’ 


A FEAST OF 


THE ONLY PEER OF M 
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Consuelo smi!ied ap iste bis face with ali 
-be old cbarm. 

“Do you remember how often we trarv- 
eled togesher is the condergroend Tf” be 
asked, scarce:y conscious what be was 
saying, Hlied with raptare et the sight of 
her. 
“Ob yes! Andi 414 eo wast totalk to 
you, on)y of course | encld aot begin Gret. 
It esemed such s waste of time to be sitting 
there opposite esch other every morning 
and never esyiega word lem gisd we 
are introduced to eseh other st last.” 

He est apon her s esrinos gianee. 

“Yoo reaily wanted tot ik Tf” be asked 
ip e strange voice 

“Of courses. You Know there ie n«thing 
a womss hates & moch st & boid ber 
tongue.”’ 

He bowed to her, anabtie > otter another 
word, and terned ewsy with « greater 
bitterness of diseppointasent send despair 
in his heart them his iife had ever yot 
kno@n. 

a 

Basacixe Pisces —A peruse! of some 
reports of breach of promise caess brings 
to light some curiogs reascos why men 
break their pledges Une anbappy de- 
lendant piesded his extreme nervousness 
as an 6x pisastion of bis now-sp pearance at 
the charch at which the wetdiag was to 
tane place; spcther head Ciscovered that 
his great grendfather bet died im s lunatic 
asylum; 8 third felt compeliet to consait 
the wishes of bie m ther ie the meatier; « 
fourth could pot overcome his jon to 
the “csrelees walk” of the iaty; apd the 
Ofth was ennoyet bevseces escepticsn was 
teken tw his style of correspondence. The 
constructions of the ietters of this lover 
was cortainiy 1% beyont reproan® Hore 


is 8 mer: “Dssrest Love—Viret | 
mast spolog'se for nwt writing before: 
second, I thaag yoo for your ietier; third, 


I have no time; rth, | sope yuu sre still 
well; Gf nh, | am giet you are es) sying 
yourself; siztt, | caaact cows lo waa, | 
a:0 & busy.” 
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Kead this Extract from the Beek : 


And right bere, ie. me insert this one word of #iedem for 


seci, and yet it is one that may well be laid 
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atrtolmy 
If your 
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t.« ajer _ 


to heart by the wore Opposites vee. 


pardner gete reatiens and omeasy and middiin’ cross, a percners wlll Ge acon, of even 


oftener—setart them off on a tower, 


A tower willio 4 case oatoft lp 


' 


ences cout of their 


onessiness, their restioseness and their cros“ness 
Why ! bave known e short tower to Siab City of Loontown act ike a charm on ny 


pardner, when er sness wuz In his mean ard eneppiet nec eez Creer 
O¥r WITH 


HAVS KSOWS HI 10 #eT tHE ™M 


LIMIMEMI OW A LMR 


And jest the prospect 
of a wwer ahead is «6 


rulin’ sand keepin’ « 
pardner straight ‘me 
how jest the thought of a 
tower sort of UDe pi, 2 
in mind, snd happifys 
him, end mezxes him 
easier to quell, and pard 
ners most be quelied at ‘ 
times, elee there would 
be no livin’ with "em. 
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ttumorous. 


"Tis not because of heavy purse 
That all my Gays are flied with cheer, 
Bat what inspires this gladsome verse 
Is that the scrapple season's near. 








A baw! room—The nursery. 
Barning words—Fire in a book store. 


A ema!l! country seat—The milking- 
stool. 


The seronaut is quite taken up with 
hie profession. 


Next toa clear conscience, for solid 
cowfort give us an sasy boot. 


Certain ww feel put out—l’ersons 
ejected from a public meeting. 


If sixteen drachms make one ounce, 
bow many drachms will destroy all scruplest 


*“*“My son, yuu ask whoor what a ‘no- 
body'ts Weil, my dear boy, a ‘nobody’ ts a 
prominent woman's husband.” 


Geam-arabic dissolved in whisky will 
keep the hatr curled In damp weather. A lit- 
tle sugar dissolved in it has the same eflect 
on the legs. 


A.: I bear that our friend X. bas gone 
to South America. 
ctan's advicet 

B.: No; his lawyer's. 


A priest asked of a condemned crim- 
inal tm «2 Paris jail: “What kind of a con 
actence have yout" 

“it ie as good as new,” replied the prisoner, 
“for Il have never used it." 


Little Willie has been summarily cor- 
rected by his mother for repented acts of 
nasahtiness. The puntshmeont being over 

“Papa,” he sobs, in toues of anguish, “how 
could you marry such an ill-tempered woman 
as mamma” 


Parson, to ne’er-do-well : What's this 
1 bear, Glles—that your wife has left yout 
Ah, thts te what I-— 

Giles: She might do worse than that, «fr. 

Pareon, shuxked: Warne? 

Uties: She might come back again 


She: Yes, 1 had dear baby’s photo- 
graph taken 
you know 

He Really? 
tographe:’.*? 

she: Ob! about four bours and a half, 


Was tt upon his physt- 


this afterncoon—tuetantaneous, 


How long were you at the pho- 


**You are worth your weight in yold 
te me, darling!” he murmured. 

“Then do go howe early, George, ear,” she 
replied, weartly. “I've lost ten pounds since 
we became engaged, just sitting up late with 
you We can't afford such extravagance.” 


The papers relate an anecdote of a 
beautiful young lady who had become biind, 
having recovered her sight after marriage. 
W bereupon some one wickedly Observed that 
it le nO UnDcOInINOn thing tor peupie’s eyes 
to be opened by matrimony. 


Ano old citiz » in @ country \illage 
being asked for a subscription 
petring the fence of the graveyard, 
sayina 

“LT subscribed towards tmprovin’ 
ing ground nigh unto forty 


towxrds re 


declined, 


that bury 


years ago, and 


my family bain 't had no beneft trom tt yet’ 
“Miss Cayenne complimented you 
very highly after you told that stery at the 


dinner tabie,” remarked one young toan 
“she liked that «tory, did she? 
“No. Butshe thought tt tlustrated a very 
admirable traittn your character. It showed 
that you never go back on an old friend.” 


Mies Lucy, stopping opposite ftire- 


piace: Here's where you aud | are to sit, ma- 
“Yhe wiayor: by 1 eae 7 = 
Mise Lucy: What! you a major, and can't 


stand Ore? 
The major 
Lucy 


Fifth form boy : 
of gloves 

Lenteman s outfitter 

Fifth form boy: No, no. 
up people’ 


Editor, to applicant for situation: But 
I advertised for an office boy and you area 
man of six fout. 

Appiteant: | koow, sir; but Il am literally 
starving, and would be quite willing to do an 
oMce boy's work for OMoe boy's pay. 

Editor: No, I'm afraid you won't do. You 
sec, lamavery bad tempered man, and am 
in the babit of venting my spite on my office 
boy by kicking and cuMng him, and | should 
be frightened to try it on with « six-footer. 


“Why was Adam the bappiest man 
that ever lived?” roared the gigantic clown 
tt the ringmaster tu the faded dress sult. 

“Why was Adam the happiest man that 
ever itwed?t” roared the latter, in a voice like 
atired horn. “Because he had no mother tn- 


Notat my back, you know, Miss 


Please, | want a pair 


Kid glovest 
Gloves for grown- 


aw” 

“i knew tt," said the thin man ia the top 
row of the reserved seats, as he allowed his 
feet to bang down between the bourds tn 
order to get the kink out of them. “I came 
to the cirous expecting to hear that joke 
that meoese-grown gag and iI ave pot oer! 
Cisa ppotn ted It's forty years since I at 
tended my Greet circus, a ii eard it ¢ 

ave beard % at every . ave «ef 
tended, and have neve seed g at lenzt 

ceo a your 


THE ; MAND or FATE. 


‘The best isid schemes o’ mice and men 
gang oft a giey.” 

So the poet assures us. And from the 
annals of evil doing some remarkable in- 
stances can be culled of dark deeds which 
trifies have prevented; of plots that Provi- 
dence has,in the nick of time, turned 
aside. 

“There was the thickness of a penny- 
piece between him and death.’’ #9 com- 


ago. A journeyman leather worker, com. 
ing to little fortune, resolved upon a boli- 
day. He desired to visit a distant town, 
and, being of a thrifty disposition, he 
elected to walk there. 

On the way he fell in with a tramp, and 
the latter proving a genial sort of com- 
panion, he proceeded with him toa village 
on the route. 

Kefreshmenta being indulged in, by 
closing time the pair were too intoxicated 
to sedk for a bed; and #0, after roaming 
about for some time, they stretched them- 
selves out under a hay-stack. 

By-and-by the befuddled ieather-worker 
was awakened by feelinv aband fumbling 
in bis pocket. With difficulty he aroused 
himeelf. Calling to bis companion, he 
was answered but by a snore. 


proceeded silently to distribute the money 
he carried into his various pockets, and 
pad hardly sunk to rest again, when a 
terrific blow on the chest suddenly sobered 
hitn. 

In the darkness the tramp was making 
off, leaving a clasp knife with the point of 
ite blade imbedded in a penny, which, 
but a minute before, the intended victim 
bad placed in the watch pocket of his 
waistooal. 

Not iong since, at the lynching of a sap- 
pected negro murderer in the West, a 
spectator armed witha gun, losing con- 
trol of himselfat the sight of the mis- 
creant, fired at bim Just as he was hoisted 
into the air, 

The ehot, missing the man, cut through 
the rope by which he was suspended, and 
be fell down amidet the crowd, Ere the 
rope could be epliced together again, news 
arrived that the reali murderer bad given 
bimee!lf up, andthe life of the innocent 
darky wae saved. 

The owner of a large mansion in the 
provinces wes aroused from his sleep one 
night by heariaog a loud noise down- 
stairs. 

Rousing bis servants, he proceeded to 
search the premises, and soon discovered, 
crouching in a corner, a stalwart burglar 
more dead with frigbt than alive. 

When the lights were turned up, the 
man gavean exclamation of surprise; and 
it was afterwards found that, stealing 
stealthliiy across the drawing 400m, he 
had in the gloow been horrified to per- 
ceive the igure of a wan creeping along 
beside bia. 

Me stopped, anithe phantom stopped 
too withouta sound. Terror seized the 
wrongdoer, and be reared fcr mercy—to 
what was in reality bis own reflection in a 
large mirror, just purchased, and resting 
on the foor pending being put into posi 
tion. 

Almost incredible appears the following. 
A clerk in s colonial bank, working late 





ing on « fete day to the spot selected, the 
man who was carrying the bomb slipped 
on the piece of f:uit-skin, falling with 
such force that the projectile at once 6x- 
ploded and be was the only person 
killed. 





A Parror Boots.—A certain politician 
was once at « joss how to provide bimself 
with a new pair of understandings, for 


| pootmakers, in common with other trades- 


mented the judge in a case heard not long | 


men, sbeolutely refused him further credit. 
Eventually be bit upoo an ingenious ex- 
pedient. 

Going to one bootmaker, be ordered a 
pair of boots, to be paid for on delivery, 
and then, entering another sbop, ordered 
a similar pair, to be paid for in similar 
fashion. 

When the first pair of boots come home, 
the politician tried them on in the hall, 
and, finding that the right boot wae a mis 
fit, he sent it back to the shop for a slight 
alteration. 

When the second psir arrived he found 
fault with the left boot, and it likewise 
was seut back for alteration. Hethus re- 
tained a pair of boots. In each case the 
messenger had been intructed not to leave 
the boots unless he received the money for 
them; but he imagined naturaily enough 


| tbat there was no harm in leaving one boot. 


Suspicious, but too drowsy to get up, he | 





oy SHRP Wee one evening surprised 

Kefusing to give up the keys, the in- 
truder ciosed with him, and as they 
struggled an accom plice down below, bear- 
ing the noise, turned off the gas at the 
meter and decam ped. 

The clerk, a weaker man than his as. 
Sailant, was forced to tha ground; and 
then, as be continued to shout for help, 
his antagonist held a revolver ciose to his 
temple and fired. Hut the carridge did 
not explode. 

A wood penboider carried in the clerk's 
ear bad come in the way. The hammer of 
the revolver fell upon it. Fearful of as 
sistance arriving, the robber dropped his 
weapon and fied, only to be laid by the 
heels on reaching the street. 

Sand faliing from a balloon on to an at- 


time to ward off a murderous gttack on 
his lite, 

A party of desperadoes, who in order to 
“hold up”’ a mail train, had 
rails on @ steep incline that ran through a 





cutting, were defeated by the bank giving 
way es two of their number stood waiting 
at the brink ready to fire if necessary on 
the driver of the locomotive below. 

The earth thus thrown on to the ra! x 
enuabied the engine to just keep gOing till 
he top of the rise was reached 

A Danana rind once averted an ex 


| plosion planned by anarchists. Proceed 


RIPARS TABULES REGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER AnD 
BOWELS AMD PURITY THE BLOB. 


KI’ s NS TABULES are the best Vedicine known 
for tndigestion, Billousness, Headache, (oustipation, 
Dyspepsia, Chronic Liver Troubles, Uizainess, Offen- 
sive Ureath, and all disurders of the stomach, Liver 
and towels. 

Kipans |abules are pleasant to take. safe, effectual, 
and give immediate relief. seid by druggis.. 





DOLLARD & CO. 


vourss 


i223 
CHESTNUT 8T. 
Philadelphia, 


Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR. 





In of the CELEBRATED GO SAMERK 
VENTILATING wia, we BAND TOU- 
PEES, and Manufacturers of ption of 
Ornamental -4 for Ladies and Gentiemen. 

instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen k 
measure their own heads with : 

TOUPERS AND 8CALPS. FOR WIQ@6, INCHES, 
INCHES. No.1. The round of the 
Ne. 1. The round of the . 
. No. - From forehead over 
No.2. From the head te neck, No. 2. 
back as far as bald No, 3, hey ear tw ear 
No. 3. Over on over the top. 
far as required. No.4 From ear ear 
No. 4 Over the crown reund the the forehead, 
yan Wigs Teupens atiers Wipe ai gs 
ents’ es as 
Tarte, ote. bean fray “m manufac- 
and as cheap as the Union 
a ow ee oe oe P sesaiee on- 


Extract fer the 


Dellard’s Herbasium 
Mair. 


si pte Capt ter ott 


Also DOLLA *s — Juntna VE CREAM & 
used } th the H 


be erbanium when th 
Hair is 1 dry and needs an ot " 
oa Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollar 


to send her a bottie of yl Herbanitum Ex- 
Sace dor the Mate. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain Sageing eyes te Sas counting tee the bats 


fo England 
MKS. EDMON DBUN GORTER 


wintadnoire: Navy Pave * Lap 
% Fricr, Put RLPE 
1 have ased ‘‘Deliard’'s Herbani a 
Vegetabie Hair hy he regularly for upwards of five 


with great advantage. ~ P~2 
was carly restored, has been Kept it 
in its wonted thickness and strength. It “tne 





| 
| 
| 


tio sky-light once aroused a man just in | 


greased the | 


wash | have ever ased. 
A. W. BUSSELL, U. 8. 
To M&S. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1224 Chestnatst., Phtie. 


1 have vently, during a number of ears, used 
the ‘‘Del ‘s Merbasium Extract,*’ ona 1 de ne 
know ef any which equais it asa pleasant. refreshince 


and healthful cleauser of sn halr. 
Vers 
Sean MY RRS, 


Phila. and Reading Ry. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. No Cinder 


On and after November 15, 1896. 


Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philada. 


Buffalo Day Ex 

Parlor and "Dinkug Car } daily 9.0am jm 
Piack IMamond _ hk Week-d a 
For Buffalo, (Parlor Car) 12.2 pm {s™ 
Buffalo and Chicago Exp. >> 


8.00 p m 
Sleeping Cars, dally, 9°45 pm 


Weeenene t Express, weet-aaye, 8.35, 10.10 a m, 4,06 
pm. ally (Sleeper) 11.30 p m. 


Lock bene Clearfield and Hellefonte Express 
(Sleeper) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 p m. 


FOR NEW YORE. 
Leave nating Terminal, 7.3%, (two-hour train), 


-00, x 
12.05 nl Pht. Sundays— RO. 9.m, 11.50 
a ™ 1. 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 (dining car) p m, 12.15 


ni 

pat se Mth and Chestnut Sts,, 4.00, 11.04, @ m, 12.57 
(Dining car), 3.08, 4.10, 6,12, b.19 (dining car), 11.58 
pm. Sunday 4.(0a m 12.14, (dining car), 4.10, 6.12, 
5.19, (dining car). 11.58 p m 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.20, 8.00. 
9.00. 10.00, 11.30 a m, 1.30, 2.00, 3,30, 4.00 (two-hour 
train), 4.30 (two-hour train), 5.0, 6.00, 7.9, 
9.00 pm, 12.15 night. Sa 2 9.00, 10.0, 
11.30. a m, 2,00, 4.00, 5.00 p m, 12.18 t. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains 
on aiaes ene co ond fon 5 New York. 


m. (9. 45 p m, does not LB for » Bw 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


am, 12.4, 4.05, 6.30, 
11,06 a m, 1.42, 4.45, 5.54, 7.0 pm. 
press, 4.00, 9.066 a m, 11.30 p m, 
11. a m, 6.15, pm 

For Reading Express, 8.35, 16. 10 am, 
63), 11.% 0m, Accom., 4.2, 7.45a m, 1.42, 4.35, 
4.33. 7.2 pm. Sunda _ Express 4.0, 9.0 am, 
11.°0 pm. Accom., 7.0) am. 6.15 p m. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, 6.35, 10.10 
m, 4.05, 6320p m. Accom. 4.0 a m. 1.4%, 7. 
m Sunday—Express, 4.0 am. Accom., 7.0am, 
6.15pm. 

For Getty. burg, 8.3, 10.10a m. 

Yor totusville— Express, 6.35, 10.10 a 
11.8 pm. Accom., 4.2, 7. ge 
day — F. xpress, _—_ 9.06 a ll. 
7.0am, 6.15 p 

Yor Shespets and Williamsport—£x press, 8.36, 10.10 
am, 4.06, 1 dicbn m. Sunday—Express 9.06 a m, 
il. #0 p mm. Adate onal for Shamokin— Express, week- 
days, 6.0 pm, Accom., 4.20 am. Sundays—Ex- 
press, 4am 

For Danville end Bloomsburg, 10.10 a m. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves: 
W eek-days— Express. 9.00 am, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00 p m. 
Accommodation, 8.00a m,6.30p m. Sundays—Ex- 
press, 9.00, 10.00 am, Accommodation, 8.00 a m, 
4.45 p m. 

Parlor Cars on all express trains. 

Lakewood, week-days, 5.00am, 4.15 p m. 


FOR CAVE MAY AND SE\A ISLE CI’Y. 


9.45a m, 4.15pm. tundays, 9.00a m. 


Detailed time tables at ticket as otioss, N. E. corner 
Broad and Chestnut streets, 83 Chestnut 1006 
Chestaou t street, 6095. Third street, 3962 M street 
ap at statious, 

Untoo Transfer Com neene will call for and check 
beagage t from vert an — 

; FIGA Cc HANOOCK, 


Sena not Sectsel Passenger Agen.. 
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PANDS ORGAND 


AND 


Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO- 
MAS, also chosen for #2 STATE AND FOR- 


EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken by 
makers of the raw materials used by me in con- 
structing the Crowns 
The Crown is the only Piano which contains the 
Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 





s-Mopes of Comatose, bth District 
appiled pro jonally by 


DOLLARD & & CO. 


123 CHESTNUT STREET. 


GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 
4.ADIBS’ AND CHILDREN'S Halls CUTTIN 
gual but Practical Male and Female 

oy 


Artists £m 


--FARMING... 





FOR SALE CHEAP 
ON THE 


“$00” Railway 


TIMBERED LANDS Sne‘wicatcst 
PRAIRIE LAND in MINNESOTA and 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


FREE HOMESTEADS 


on Grove 








rument Lands in North Dakota. 


LIGNITE GOAL. :: ined on the “SOO 


sold at our sta 
2) to $3.35 per t 


HALF FARES ™,,.ens,$: 
IALF RATES on Household Goods. 
lools, Teams and Farm Stock 

ILLUSTRATED LAND PRIMERS 


For Home Seekers 





r. 1. HURD 


land Io t Awent 
Ses"’ Railway, Minecapoiis, Mian 


LANDS 


A tice Clavier, the greatest invention of the age and 


* apeiron eh sacs n_ imitate perfectly the 

ierp. Zither, mer spare tent 

avicord, Dutcimer, Spinet ¥ 
Musie Box, Autoharp “7 Lite 

THE CROWN IS THE "ONLY PI PIANO WorTH 
$1000.00 MORE THAN IT COST. 

The Illustrated Souvenir Catalogue, selling the whole 
story, coe free. Ask for it 

P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
245-253 Wesbingten Boul., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Don't buy a Piano or Organ anti 
and examine a “Crows” and on prea 
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INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
SSPIANO 8 OR $ ORGANS 


e—_— 











Anyone Knowing a tune, say ‘* 

y ‘*Way Down 
on the Swanee River, ’* either "athe heat. ** 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHGST ABY PREVIOUS EROWLEDGE OF 
WESC. IBMEBIATELY correctly and with good 


effect, on the plano or organ, assist 
ance of this §gIGE. saa ; 


By giving the student the power to play 
'BBEBIATELY twelve tunes of different character 
—this number of pieces being sent with each 
Guide—after a very little practics with tne 
Guide, it will be easy to pick ont, any air or 
tune that may be heard or Known 

The Guide will be sent to any address. all post- 


age paid, on receipt of Fj ‘Ty ceaT 
“amps, 2's, taken. 4 ddress a 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























